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IR the first time in nearly thirty years a colored 

man has been chosen by his constituents to sit in 
the House of Representatives of the United States 
4N Congress in the person of Oscar 
ped we De Priest of Chicago, who repre- 
Congressman sents the first Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ilinois. 

Mr. De Priest has been for a number of years a 
prominent figure in Chicago politics. He has been 
a faithful member of the Republican organization 
and has been allied with that wing of the Repub- 
lican party which has dominated the city of Chi- 
cago and the state of Illinois for the last decade. 

As a member of the Crowe-Thompson machine 
he has borne the brunt of political attacks which 
have been launched with relentless fury and bit- 
terness by those who opposed machine politics from 
the standpoint of principle—and by those who op- 
posed machine politics from the standpoint of 
envy. 

Congressman-elect De Priest is a product of a 
political machine the methods of which have been 
open to question to say the least. He has made no 
claim of being other than a machine politician, As 
an individual he may be beyond reproach, but as a 
politician he cannot escape the taint which has at- 
tached itself to the organization in which he is an 
important factor. 

The political organization to which Mr. De Priest 
owes his elevation is also responsible in a large 
measure for the unparalleled representation which 
the Chicago Negro has in the administration of the 
city and state government. It has consistently 
secured the allegiance of the Negro electorate by 
granting to it a fair share of the patronage which 
was distributed in the event of victory. 

Mr. De Priest has been charged with extortion 
and indicted by a grand jury. He is not the first 
Congressman-elect to be indicted by a grand jury. 
And the dismissal of a previous indictment, which 
Mr. De Priest ascribed to his political foes, should 
arrest premature and hasty judgment. He is en- 
titled to a trial by a jury of his peers. 


VER and anon our sense of security is jolted by 

some sweeping disaster which defies the most 
carefully contrived appliances of safety and mocks 
AS with dreadful indifference the 

7 artificial distinctions of race, na- 
Tragedy tionality and caste. Such a dis- 
aster was the Mississippi flood which for a brief 
moment leveled the barriers between black and 
white and united them in a common effort to save 
their property and their lives. With the passing of 
imminent danger, however, the old concepts re- 
appear and prejudices that were dissipated in the 
face of approaching destruction reassert themselves 
with new vigor. 

Such a catastrophe also was the recent loss of the 
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steamship Vestris with over one hundred lives off 
the Virginia coast. The curious tendency to ascribe 
certain unchangeable behavior patterns to Negroes 
is strikingly illustrated in the reports which were 
published in the metropolitan press. The New 
York World, in summarizing the facts as they were 
adduced from the first reports, stated among other 
things that it appears that the white members of 
the crew were guilty of lack of manhood; that the 
colored members of the crew displayed marked 
courage. However, when additional survivors 
landed in New York the charge was repeatedly 
made that the Negro members of the crew were 
arrant cowards and were in part responsible for 
the great loss of life. 

Even allowing for the nervous excitement to 
which the survivors were subject because of their 
harrowing experiences, nevertheless this belated at- 
tempt to allocate the blame for the death of so 
many passengers to the Negro crew is evidence of a 
desire on the part of some to evoke a Negro stereo- 
type and to substitute traditional concepts in place 
of actuality. Happily there is abundant proof 
that in this instance, as in other similar instances, 
courage was not conditioned by color or race. 
From the mass of conflicting evidence two pictures 
stand out vividly: Michael J. O'Loughlin, the wire- 
less operator, a white man, remaining at his post 
of duty until the menacing waters engulfed him— 
and Lionel Licorish, a Negro, diving time after 
time into the shark infested seas and carrying help- 
less passengers to a lifeboat and to safety. 

Social psychologists who explain racial differ- 
ences in terms of inferiority and superiority must 
find such behavior vastly disconcerting. 


HE improved living conditions among Negroes 
in America have been ascribed by not a few 
sociologists to Prohibition. In the south one of 
ine the most popular and effective 
Prohibition Prohibition was 
and the Negro that in reducing the liquor con- 
sumption among colored people there would follow 
a reduction in crime—and therefore a reduction in 
lynching and mob violence. To ascertain whether 
the reduction in lynching during the past five years 
can be accounted for in this manner would neces- 
sitate a large amount of research which has not 
yet been done. But there can be no doubt that 
several factors other than Prohibition have con- 
tributed to the improvement of the legal status of 
the Negro. Among these factors are the anti- 
lynching campaigns and the subsequent press 
comments — the work of the inter-racial com- 
mittees — the steady urbanization of the south, 
due to a gradual change in the basic economy— 
and greater and more widely diffused educational 
opportunities for both white and black. 
One need not be an opponent of Prohibition, 
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nor need one be without faith in the ultimate be- 
nefits of the 18th amendment to express doubt as 
to the lessened consumption of spirituous liquors 
by Negroes in America. A perusal of the report 
of deaths from alcoholism for the last decade by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company certain- 
ly advances no justification for such an assump- 
tion. On the contrary these figures indicate that 
there is no apparent cessation of drinking among 
American Negroes. 

The policy-holders of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company are selected risks. There are 
two million five hundred thousand Negro policy- 
holders, a fairly representative section of the Ne- 
gro population in America, since a liberal estimate 
of the total Negro population would not be over 
twelve million. From the year 1918 the death rate 
per 100,000 from alcohglism has steadily in- 
creased among Negro policy-holders. And since 
1911 only in one year, that of 1917 (a war year), 
was the rate higher than for the year 1927. In the 
past two years the rate increased from 4.2 to 5.3, 
while the rate for white policy holders declined 
from 3.1 to 2.8 per 100,000. 

As yet no figures are available for the Negro 
mortality rate from cirrhosis of the liver (a dis- 
ease usually of alcoholic origin). But the con- 
stant increase in the mortality rate from alcohol- 
ism cannot be a source of great satisfaction to those 
who had anticipated measurable benefits from the 
era of Prohibition. 


ROUND the world conflict of race grows more 
menacing. While the lovers of Peace on the 
European and American continents hope and pray 
for surcease from the horrors of 

The 
war, the seeds of strife are being 
Transvaal sown in far distant South Africa. 
So tense is the Negroes’ struggle in the United 
States, so pressing are the demands which America 
makes upon his spirit, that he has neither the time 
nor the inclination, perhaps, to proffer more than 
sympathy to his African brother from whom he is 
separated by everything save the ties of blood. 
However, modern methods of communication and 
iransportation are drawing the peoples of earth 
closer together, and the time is rapidly approach- 
ing when the world aspect of the Negro problem 

will demand more than »assing attention. 

There are more poins of si. “'arity in the race 
question in South Africa and in ine United States 
than there are points of difference. In the United 
States the tradition of slavery is utilized to enforce 
the doctrines and practices of racial inequality— 
in the Transvaal there is the tradition of conquest. 
The position of the American Negro differs from 
that of the native of the Transvaal in degree rather 
than in kind, and though the population propor- 
tions are reversed the attitudes of the dominant 
groups have much in common. 

In the Transvaal Clements Kadalie — a young 
native — has organized an Industrial and Commer- 
cial Workers’ Union in order to protect the native 
workmen from the ills of exploitation and from 
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the paralyzing repression of economic and indus- 
trial exclusion. He is striving to secure recogni- 
tion of the claims of one hundred thousand na- 
tives who are members of the union, the I. C. U. 

He has faced almost overwhelming obstacles. 
Opposed to him have been the government of the 
Transvaal, white labor organizations and the or- 
ganized and unorganized farmers who employ na- 
tive blacks to cultivate their farm lands. And yet 
Kadalie has succeeded in maintaining his forces 
and steadily increasing their numerical strength. 

Kadalie has been called upon to exhibit a high 
degree of statesmanship. He has had to steer his 
bark between the Scylla of Communism and the 
Charybdis of chaos. Only a man of heroic pro- 
portions would have dared to expel the powerful 
Soviet influences from the councils of his organ- 
ization—only a man of exceptional magnetism 
could have prevented the total collapse of his or- 
ganization when such a militant force was ex- 
pelled. In electing to follow the path of trade 
unionism rather than the revolutionary path of 
Sovietism, Kadalie undoubtedly saved the native 
of South Africa from greater repression and op- 
pression, and from almost certain annihilation. 
Kadalie knew better than anyone else that the un- 
armed—undisciplined — untrained native could 
gain nothing by revolution. 

An intelligent policy on the part of the Boers 
of the Transvaal would comprehend the basic right 
of the native to a living wage and to participation 
to some degree in the administration of the govern- 
ment of his native land. But the government is 
fearful lest the development of the native bring 
about its ultimate destruction by the blacks who 
outnumber their conquerors almost five to one. 

Therefore in the Transvaal the complete exclu- 
sion of the native from any and all of the benefits’ 
of modern government has been achieved. He is 
without schools, without libraries, without formal 
instruction of any kind except that provided by 
one or two poorly equipped missionary institu- 
tions. In the cities of the Transvaal, even in Johan- 
nesburg, there is not a single social force operating 
in behalf of the native or of his children unless 
it is punitive. 

This short sighted policy is inviting revolt and 
disaster. It is a policy which history has proved un- 
sound wherever it has been tried. And now that 
the daily press has announced that the government 
ef Moscow is making detailed and comprehensive 
plans for the organization of the natives who are 
chafing under oppression, it remains to be seen 
whether a policy based on utter selfishness is more 
conducive to peace and good will than a policy 
dictated by humanitarian motives and sympathetic 
cooperation. 

In the Transvaal, as in the United States, there 
has been an active minority of the dominant race 
who have not been blind to this unfortunate situa- 
tion, nor have they been deaf to the insistent pleas 
of the natives. Their courage and patience and 
faith are bright stars in a murky and storm clouded 
sky. 
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A Page of Poetry 


Before I Knew 


By Inez M. Richarpson 


NCE before I knew, 

I had no thought of fear 
No quickening dread of vague uncertainties, 
My love was as a thing of beauty set apart, 
Like the white song of a meadowlark 
Alone at dawn. 
I was untouched by all the grim realities 
That come with weary knowingness, 


Unwittingly you've taught me to be calmly wise. 


And now | mourn for dreams and hopes 
That once were you. 


Height 


By CHILes 


HE tall tower stood measuring men. 
And he passed by 
Filled with a strong desire 
That was so high 
It lifted him past tower and sky into infinity. 
But still the tall tower stood measuring men. 


Foolish Virgins 
By Ernest Hartsock 
W HEN oil is spent and shadow snuffs the wick, 
How shall we breast the peril of the dark? 


When distance plays its last infinite trick 


And silence turns more vocal than the lark, 


How then, Beloved, shall we break the husk 
Of quiet with the duet of desire? 
How in that dim and everlasting dusk 


Shall all our light of ecstasy transpire? 


How dull the virgins who with phosphorous jars 
Fade into phantoms trailing fickle truth! 

How sad the vestals who have picked no stars 
While wandering down the rapid lanes of youth.— 
Who have not learned in passion’s limpid mesh 


The lyric consolation of the flesh! 


Fiat Lux 


By HeLene JOHNSON 


ER eyes had caught a bit of loveliness— 
A flower blooming in the prison yard. 
She ran to it and pressed it to her lips, 
This Godsend of a land beyond the walls; 
She drank its divine beauty with her kiss— 
A guard wrested the flower from her hand, 
With awful art, her humble back laid bare— 
Soft skin, and darker than a dreamless night; 
He tossed aside the burden of her hair. 
“Tl teach you to pick flowers in this yard. 


They ain't for niggers.” 


He began to flog. 


Her pale palmed hands grasped the thin air in 


quest. 


Until, like two antalgic words, they fell, 

And whispered something to her bleeding breast. 
And she forgot the misery of her back. 

Somehow she knew that God, HER God was there— 
Thai what was pain was but her striped flesh. 
Her soul, inviolate, was havened in prayer. 

On a cross of bigotry she was crucified 

Because she was not white. And like her Father 
On the holyrood, whispered, “Forgive”. 

And in her eyes there shone a Candlemas light. 


He flung the whip into the flower bed, 
He did not even note that she was dead. 
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The Negro Press 


By Roy WiLkKINs 


T is not the purpose of this article to present a 
technical analysis of the Negro press, but to con- 
sider one or two of the conceptions of the press and 
its function which are held by a large minority 
of the race. 

Among the business enterprises created by the 
American Negro, none has had a harder time 
winning support and com- 
parative independence than the 
press. In common with insur- 
ance companies, banks, real 
estate concerns, garages, drug 
stores, factories and the profes- 
sions, it has had to combat 
distrust, indifference, contempt 
and prejudice from Negroes | 
and at the same time carry on a 
life and death battle with 
competition offered by ade- 
quately financed and ably or- 
ganized businesses conducted 
by whites. 

The Negro press was born of a need for voicing 
a protest against wrongs and proscriptions, first 
devoting itself to the task of making Negroes free 
men and citizens, and from that day to this fighting 
the battles necessary to securing for them the enjoy- 
ment of the rights of citizenship. 

The editors devoted little or no time actually to 
editing a paper in the present accepted sense of the 
word, but received and printed any and all accounts 
of indignities and inequalities imposed upon the 
race. A few came into prominence with long argu- 
ments against segregation and other such topics. 
But in the main, the paper was a servant of the 
group, its columns open and free to anyone with a 
grievance against white people. The editors, if they 
made ends meet at all. did so by job printing, by 
the revenue from the all too few paying subscribers 
and by occasional donations of advertising by 
friendly white businesses or politicians. 


Hence, it is perfectly natural that the idea per- 
sists that the Negro press is yet an instrument solely 
of uplift, whose activities should be the helping of 
the race, collectively and individually. This is the 
common error of the average man-in-the-street. It 
is held that the press should devote itself—gratui- 
tously, if need be—to strict propagandizing; to the 
publishing of salutary news; to the singing of 
empty, column-length praise of the great, near great 
and just ordinary members of the community; to 
the extolling of churches, lodges and schools, even 
though they be known to be corrupt—in short, to 
the minimizing if not actual suppression of news 
if it happens to reflect unfavorably. 

This, of course, is an absurd view, if one stops 
to consider the first function of a newspaper, 1.e., 
the publication of news, and it is held by some 


“The Negro newspaper is of 
necessity a class newspaper. It 
came into being and has lived be- 
cause it serves a particular class 
of readers not completely served 
thru general newspapers. There- 
fore the importance or trivial 
nature of the news it publishes 
must be judged within the sphere 
wt serves, not by standards appli- 
cable to other class publications, 
or to metropolitan papers.” 


thousands of people who would not purchase a 
Negro Christian Science Monitor type of newspaper 
if some rainbow chaser were foolhardy enough to 
publish one. 

The fact is that the Negro press has become of 
necessity a business proposition, first, and an up- 
lift ageney, second. Caught in the swift material 
development of our American 
life, the press had to become a 
business institution or perish. 
Propaganda, as such, has to be 
subsidized, and the Negro race 
had not the means then, nor 
has it the inclination now, to 
provide a subsidy for propa- 
ganda, so the press survived as 
a business. 

As a business, then, the news- 
paper sells one commodity— 
space. The price of that com- 
modity varies according to the 
circulation, the concentration 
of coverage, the class of circulation, the reader 
interest and reader confidence. But the commod- 
ity sold remains the same—it is space. How, then, 
can a paper waste or give away its space and still 
remain out of bankruptcy? It can no more do so 
than a grocer can waste fresh eggs or fruits or 
vegetables and still make money. Using news space 
for long, dull articles, for eulogies, for “glory to 
God.” church accounts, or “grand most puissant 
brother” lodge stories, or for that undetermined 
article, uplifting and salutary news, is wasting 
space and committing business suicide, For, except 
to a few, these accounts are not salable. The news- 
paper, therefore, must offer salable goods in order 
to survive, and if that survival be a blooming and 
successful one, it must stir a happy mixture of 
salable news with uplift and progress propaganda. 
And this leads us to the second popular idea about 
Negro newspapers, 


Negro newspapers, its critics tell us, devote more 
space and attention to sensational matter, crime, 
for instance, than to news matter likely to produce 
a more salutary effect on the poor populace. 

Laying aside, for the moment, the assertion that 
the Negro press publishes more crime news than 
any other kind, let us examine the contention that 
salutary effect of news matter is a criterion of a 
good newspaper. Since when? Were the columns 
upon columns of Hickman stuff—the Mar‘an Park- 
er murder—of a salutary nature? Was the Snyder- 
Gray stuff? The Hall-Mills and Leopold-Loeb 
stuff? The story of the alleged Gladstone inti- 
macies, the Rhinelander mess, the Charlie Chaplin 
marital difficulties, the reams upon Peaches Brow- 
ning and the columns upon the recent thrill kill- 
ings—are these salutary? Is the story of how war- 
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time government officials defrauded the government 
of seven millions of dollars in an alien property 
deal likely to have a salutary effect? Is the story 
of the Daugherty debauchery, the oil reserves loot- 
ing and the bribery of the very cabinet of the 
United States likely to produce a salutary effect? 
Of course not. All these stories are justified on the 
grounds that they have public interest, not that they 
have salutary qualities. 

And yet, would the critics of Negro papers ven- 
ture to say that the hundreds of eminent and reput- 
able dailies which turn over their front pages, their 
picture pages and their magazine sections to these 
stories are not good newspapers? 


But coupled with this charge of giving more at- 
tention to sensational news than other kinds, is 
the curious assertion of critics that the news which 
is not given prominent placement is more import- 
ant to the reading clientele. In other words, the 
Negro reading public is having stuff it does not 
want rammed down its throat every week by the 
Negro press. Then the Chicago Defender, The 
Pittsburg Courier, The Norfolk Journal and Guide. 
The Kansas City Call, The Philadelphia Tribune. 
The Chicago Whip and others all have climbed to 
their present influence through forcing the public 
to read that which is not important. Utter rot, 
of course. What is true of the metropolitan press 
is true of the Negro press. The latter's reading 
clientele requests its scandal, its crime, and its 
high misdemeanors just as does the white public. 
Salutary news it will have, just as it will have 
seasoning with a juicy steak, but the steak must 
occupy the center of the table. 

As a matter of fact, it is extremely doubtful 
whether Negro papers print more crime and scan- 
dal than they do other kinds of news. A detailed 
amount of crime news, accompanied by tables of 
measurements, would make a revealing magazine 
article. Gradually, also, articles of business, fin- 
ance, education, politics, religion, personal and 
group achievement, art and drama and industry are 
finding their way to the front pages of our news- 
papers, so that the charge of scandal and crime 
getting the spotlight is slowly being disproved. 

There is another contention of the critics of the 
Negro press which deserves some attention here, 
and that is that the papers subordinate important 
and valuable matter to trivial and sensational mat- 
ter. Now, the importance or significance of news 
matter can be judged fairly only when the class 
which the newspaper serves is recognized. Thus 
news matter in a society gossip sheet which com- 
prises items about dances, teas, receptions, sea 
shore visits, European trips, masque parties and 
the like may seem trivial to the publisher of the 
Manufacturer's Record or Barron’s or even Whiz 
Bang. However, it is far from trivial to the read- 
ers of the gossip sheet. And so, judged by metro- 
politan newspaper standards, some of the news in 
the Negro press may seem trivial and unimportant. 
If the news of the Chicago Daily News be com- 
pared to the news of the Chicago Whip, column 
for column that of the latter might be considered 
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trivial and unimportant by some judges, but who 
can say how important the news of the Whip is to 
the readers it serves? Is not a streamer story of a 
war on numbers, sensational though it may be, 
more important to Harlem readers than news of 
a lecture on Negro art at the 135th Street branch 
library? Is a murder, per se, unimportant? Is 
not a city, county or state scandal more important, 
though sensational, than a story of a stray valedic- 
torian? Might not a sensational story on police 
brutality be of more importance to the readers 
of a Negro paper in a given community than a 
column on the latest discovery of the Rockefeller 
Foundation? A big daily gives top column posi- 
tion to a rise in General Motors or Radio stocks 
and compared to this news, the murder of a Negro 
pastor draws twelve lines near the classified sec- 
tion. But the rise in stocks is of small interest to 
Negro readers, whereas the preacher-murder is of 
tremendous importance. 

The Negro newspaper is of necessity a class 
newspaper. It came into being and has lived be- 
cause it serves a particular class of readers not 
completely served thru general newspapers. There- 
fore the importance or trivial nature of the news 
it publishes must be judged within the sphere it 
serves, not by standards applicable to other class 
publications, or to metropolitan papers. 

Some little criticism has been made of the Negro 
press on the grounds that it should be more care- 
fully edited, that since the editors have all week 
to spend on its contents, they should turn out a 
more finished product, that it is not necessary for 
Negro papers to imitate white papers in make-up 
and treatment of news matter. 

This would seem to be a good arguient until 
it is remembered that the readers of the Negro 
press are also readers of the metropolitan press. 
They demand the same general style in their papers 
that they get in the dailies. They do not want 
“stale” news. It must read “yesterday” or a very 
few days ago. They want headlines, “lead” para- 
graphs, double column headings, boxes, italicized 
headings, indentations and all the mechanics used 
by the dailies. They want no thoroughly mulled 
over weekly magazine; they want a newspaper 
which looks and reads like their dailies except that 
it has dark folk and their activities as subject 
matter. 

Then, too, what about advertisers who are pay- 
ing for space in the Negro newspaper? An over- 
whelming percentage of firms advertising in “segro 
papers also place copy in the dailies. Much of this 
copy is handled by advertising agencies who are 
meticulously exacting in their demands when plac- 
ing copy. They expect, insofar as possible, the 
same treatment of their schedules in Negro papers 
as is given in the metropolitan dailies. This means 
that all the artifices which metropolitan journals 
have found to be effective in catching and holding 
reader interest must be employed also by the Negro 
papers. There is no choice but that the Negro 
paper should be very similar to the dailies. 

(Continued on Page 385) 
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Bamboula Dance 


By Antonio Jarvis 


AN I in pride mock these buffoons 
Who ape ancestral circumstance? 
My fathers, too, these thousand moons 


Cavorted in some tribal dance. 


I still can feel, when drumbeats call 
The pulsing blood new rhythms take; 
As garment-like refinements fall 


Unconscious longings spring awake! 


My honored father, too would say, 
For all his solemn, high degrees, 
That drums recall Nigerian play 
And drown out later dignities. 


Few named tribesmen now remain 


To dance the sacred dance for rain! 
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The Overcoat 


By Joun P. Davis 


T was late fall. The leaves outside the church lay 
dead and brown on the frozen earth. There 
was a smoky greenwood fire in the stove. Some- 
body, little ‘David didn’t know who, was singing 
Nearer My God To Thee. The whole environment 
was strange to David: Sybil sitting on one side of 
him and his father on the other, both looking 
straight ahead. Their mouths were buttoned tight. 
His was wide open in curiosity. There were so 
many people there whom he wanted to see. He 
wished that he dared look around. He just knew 
that old, blind Stephen was back there sitting be- 
side the stove. And the green patches over his 
eves looked so funny. Everyone was so quiet. 
He felt like moving around. He wondered why 
they had had to take his mother all the way in 
to town and then bring her back out again in that 
grey box covered with “flowers. She would be ever 
so much more comfortable at home on the couch. 
He began to kick his tan boots with brass eyelets 
against the back of the next pew; but his father 
looked at him. David had seen that look before. 
It meant: stop. He stopped. Then he began to 
think of his mother again. Whenever he did, pic- 
tures seemed to flash through his head. He always 
had a choky feeling in his throat like after eating 
dry bread from Mother’s tin bread-box. He re- 
membered everything. 

Now he was thinking of the time when Sybil had 
sent him for the doctor. There he was now: stand- 
ing down at the cross-roads kicking his feet into 
the dusty red clay. He had been angry. He im- 
agined his face had been like Father’s when he 
had hit his thumb with a hammer and said “damn”. 
He had gone for the doctor in a hurry. Gee! but 
he remembered that well. But why shouldn’t he? 
Hadn’t Sybil stopped him from playing “Indian” 
to say that mother was very, very sick? She had 
sent him running to get Doctor Parker or if he 
couldn’t be found to get... (Sybil had frowned 
a moment before going on) ... yes, to get Doctor 
Benson. How he had scurried off to Doctor Park- 
er’s. He hadn’t stopped on the way either to see 
if he could make a stone skip three times over a 
pool of water. Instead he had run a little bit and 
even when all out of breath he had trudged on and 
on—down through the woods a mile and a half and 
over a cornfield which had been cut down and 
ploughed under, revealing only the roots of corn- 
stalks. Finally he had come to the little yellow 
house of the doctor, sitting back between two rows 
of tall sycamore trees. His heart had bumped up 
and down inside of him when he had seen the green 
shutters on the house closed. He felt a dryness in 
his throat when nobody answered his knock. But 
he hadn’t given up. No! He had gone on back 
across the cornfield and then up the hill to Doctor 
Benson’s low rambling white house with a porch 
all the way round. A dog had barked and a white 


gardener had yelled to him to go round the back 
way. Hadn’t he resented it though. And he had 
almost cried when the maid peeking out at him 
from behind the door of the kitchen had said that 
Doctor Benson wasn’t there and that he would have 
to go down to Hunt’s grocery store to find him. 
But he had to find a doctor. Sybil said that he 
must. So he had gone on. 

And then standing down there at the cross- 
roads, kicking the toes off of his tan boots, he had 
seen thin-lipped Doctor Benson sitting in Hunt’s 
store sipping a bottle of pop with his little yellow- 
haired boy. He hated the Hunts who cheated every 
Negro who bought things on credit at their store. 
He | hated thin- lipped sneering Doctor Benson. Most 
of all he hated that Benson boy with his wiry, yel- 
low hair. Wasn't he always calling out after him: 

“Nigger, Nigger never die, 
Snotty nose and shiny eye”? 

Hadn’t he thrown a stone and hit his spotted white 
fox-terrier? Could he ever forget that day in early 
fall when he had been walking | along the road with 
his grey, fuzzy, chincilla overcoat on his arm—his 
overcoat that both his mother and father had picked 
out for him, with its half red lining and its pearly 
grey buttons? Oh, he remembered well enough. 
That yellow-haired Benson brat (that’s what he’d 
heard Father call him) grabbed his overcoat from 
his arm and stamped all over it, saying: “Niggers 
lak him oughtn’t ter have that kind of an overcoat 
nohow.” And he told him: “Ef he wanted it, to 
pick it up lak a common Nigger should.” 

But he wasn’t going to take orders from any poor 
white trash. He had thrown his head bac k, clenched 
his fists, and walked away, leaving his overcoat by 
the side of the road. Hadn’t he been proud at that 
moment? His mother had sent Sybil to look for 
the coat, but it wasn’t there. Then she had whipped 
him and cried afterwards. She kissed him on his 
quivering, pouting mouth. How he remembered 
that kiss! It made up for the whipping, it made 
up for everything except, except that Benson boy. 
He didn’t care that his mother had had to buy him 
a drab, second-hand overcoat at a Jew store for 
a dollar ninety-eight cents (the other had cost seven 
dollars). He had been proud. He had shown that 
Benson boy that he wouldn’t take orders from poor 
white trash, even if he were smaller. 

And now Sybil had sent him for this “brat’s” 
father. What good was this poor white doctor, 
anyway? He didn’t know anything about medi- 
cine. Father had said he didn’t. All he would 
do would be to charge Father a lot of money with- 
out doing Mother any good. He might poison her. 
He'd be low down and mean enough to do some- 
thing like that. What was the use of getting him 
anyway? Father had said just that morning that 
he was going to bring a colored doctor home with 
him after work. Sybil was just a frightened girl. 
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She was always getting excited about something. 
What did the father of that little “brat” know 
about curing people? 


He had hesitated and wavered—first deciding to 
get the doctor and then not to. Even when he was 
a quarter of a mile up the road he had turned to 
go back, but again he had visions of his overcoat 
lying torn and dirty on the ground. And every- 
thing went black and then red before him. 


He wondered what he would tell Sybil when he 
got home. He couldn’t tell her why he hadn’t 
got Doctor Benson. She wouldn't understand. What 
could he tell her? Well, he’d better make up his 
mind soon to a straight tale and stick to it. If 
Sybil caught him lying she'd tell Father and he'd 
get an awful licking. Besides Sybil hadn’t really 
wanted Doctor Benson. Hadn't she said to get 
Doctor Parker and hadn’t she almost not said Doe- 
tor Benson. Well, he’d better hurry home or she'd 
be worrying about him. 


He remembered just as plainly how Sybil had 
acted: how she had paled under her cream color 
as she said, “But, Buddy, couldn’t you get any . . 
body?” He hated himself a thousand times since 
for just shaking his head. Sybil had cried and 
cried until she went in to Mother; then she bit her 
lips and wiped her eyes on her gingham apron and 
went in with her face frozen into a smile. How 
brave Syb had been! He had always thought of 
her as brave and oldish-like. He felt mean and 
sorry. He had even tried to make up for not get- 
ting the doctor by drawing a bucket of water and 
filling the woodbox with chips. 


Then Sybil came and took him to see Mother. 
He shuddered. How pale and white she looked as 
she lay there—whiter than any white woman he 
had ever seen. Her eyes were dark and filled with 
tears. The skin on her face seemed tight, like the 
cream-colored parlor curtains on a stretcher. She 
looked as if something was hurting inside of her. 
And then she had told him to kiss her; and when 
he did, her lips seemed sticky and queer. How 
mean he felt then. He wanted to run from the 
room. He wanted to cry and his eyes welled up 
with tears. He would have cried, too, if Sybil 
hadn't pinched him and shaken her head. Instead, 
he smiled a little. Funny, but somehow he always 
understood Syb. 


He could hear his mother just as plainly making 
Syb promise to take care of “Davy Boy” (that’s 
what she always called him) and to be a good girl 
for Mother’s sake. Then she made him promise to 
be “good” and mind Sybil and Father, and get in 
wood and chips whenever Sybil asked him. To 
him it seemed very much like the times his mother 
had got ready to go to town and left him in Sybil’s 
care. But he promised. And his mother ran her 
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long, slim fingers through his hair and kissed him 
again and again. 

Then his father had come home from work, 
bringing with him a tall, colored doctor. They had 
both gone to Mother’s room. How well he remem- 
bered Sybil and himself huddled together by the 
kitchen woodbox, listening to the low tones of the 
doctor and his father. It seemed such a long time. 
It grew darker and darker. Soon it became all 
black and Syb lit the coal-oil lamp on the table 
and came back to sit beside him. 

Finally Father, looking tired, with the corners of 
his mouth twitching and the little wrinkles under 
his eyes seeming much darker to David than ever 
before, called them into Mother’s room. Mother 
was there trying to say something. Tears choked 
her, and Sybil brushed back a strand of her 
long, silken hair that was blowing over her eyes. 
“Mo... ther,” she said, her whole body quiver- 
ing, “Mo . . . ther.” And then David remembered 
something like a wind that blew across his face; 
and when he looked at his mother again, she had 
closed her eyes. 

And he heard the doctor say, shaking his head, 
“If I'd only been here two hours sooner.” David 
thought of every time his mother had ever kissed 
him. He thought of himself down at the cross- 
roads watching Doctor Benson sip soda-pop. He 
fell on the couch and cried and cried and cried, 
and his father clutched him tightly and tried to 
soothe him; while Sybil was looking out of the 
window into the dark night—standing there in her 
gingham apron, withered like the white flower in 
the fruit jar on the kitchen table. 

David didn’t know how much time had passed 
since he had begun thinking all this, but he had 
been very quiet. Now he cast sidewise glances 
about the church. Tall Deacon Gant was praying 
and Sybil made him bow his head. “We has faith 
in you, Gawd,” droned the old man. The rest was 
only syllables to David. Old Mother Simms was 
looking out of dark, heavily-lidded eyes into his. 
She looked so sad as tears rolled down the furrows 
of her black, wrinkled face. But somehow it seemed 
funny to see her with fluffy, purple feathers on her 
hat and a black lace collar on her starched white 
dress. Now David felt that something was going 
to happen. They were standing up, Sybil, Father 
and he. Sybil was guiding him past the grey box. 
He was looking on his mother’s closed eyes. How 
full her cheeks looked now; not as when she was 
sick. He could hear voices all around. He thought 
he heard that Benson boy calling out after him; he 
almost saw a red tongue poking out of a pale face, 
topped by yellow hair. He fancied he heard his 
mother call him “Davy boy.” Everything was in 
a daze. When next he recognized his surroundings 
he was in a black coach drawn by two horses. 
Sybil was crying; Father, stonily silent. 
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Carl Van Vechten—Donor of the Van Vechten Award 
Portrait by James L. Allen 
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James L. Allen -- Portraitist 


NFINITE variations of light and shade give to the portraits of James L. 

Allen a unique place of promise in the photographic arts. Though his 

work is not confined to the American Negro he sees in them an ideal of 

picturesque racial beauty heretofore undiscovered and unloved. Yet, Mr. 
Allen seeks to portray that beauty by isolating and perfecting this and that bit of his— 
idal, directing our attention to it and teaching us to love it. 


Mr. Allen is twenty-one years of age and a native New York. When sixteen years 
old he became an apprentice in the firm of Stone, Van Dresser & Co., illustrators of 
international repute. Five years of experience with this company brought a well- 
earned promotion, during which time he became quit adept in the portrayal of “still” 
subjects. 


In 1927 Mr. Allen obtained his first public recognition. A group of young Negro 
artists in New York City gave a small exhibition of their work which received very 
favorable press comments. In the same year he received Honorable Mention for 
his work in the Harmon Awards, being the first member of his profession to enter 
this competition. Since that time Mr. Allen has exhibited at the London Salon, Car- 
negie Institute Salon of Pittsburgh, Fisk University and the 135th Street Branch of 


the New York Public Library. 


It is possible to vision a renewed interest and a greater contribution to this 
phase of racial interpretation so nobly exemplified in the contributions of the late 
C. M. Battey of Tuskegee, who unveiled to us through the unique union of camera 
and artistic interpretation our marvelous variety of character and profile, as well 
as the humor, dignity and pathos of our life. 


The Two Singers 


By J. Taytor STANLEY 


BLACK bird flutters from its nest, 
A Black child toddles down its path, 
And each is born to sing. 


The Black bird neither reaps nor spins,— 
A carefree singer in the sun, 
It sings a carefree song. 


The Black child smiles to dam the tears 
And pathos hidden in its face, 
And wills to sing or die. 


a 


T is less than four-score years ago that Chief 

Justice Taney, in the celebrated Dred Scott de- 
cision, pronounced from the bench of the nation’s 
supreme tribunal, the dictum that persons of 
African blood and descent are inherently unfit to 
assume the rights and duties of American citizen- 
ship.* 

Succeeding generations of | 
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Negro Political Laboratories 


By R. J. Buncue 
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(3) the present era, characterized by a renais- 
sance of participation and influence. 

It was in the reconstruction period that the Negro 
found his first real opportunity in public affairs. 
It came to him as the result of a combination of 
circumstances over which he had no control, and 
it found him lacking in both training and experi- 

ence to enable him to discharge 


black men, however, have 
striven assiduously to disprove | 
this historically inaccurate | 
malediction proclaimed by a_ | 
southern justice on the eve of | 
the nation’s gravest crisis. | 
Science, moreover, has rallied | 
to their aid, and any dogma of | 
inherent political incapacity 
on racial grounds enlists but 
meager support oday,—a truth 
as applicable to the American Negro as to any 
other race. 

But while the United States is probably the 
world’s most interesting and successful laboratory 
for working out the intricacies of race adjustment. 
the fact remains that no group has constituted such 
a problem, none has woven itself so surely into the 
warp and woof of our thinking and acting as 
the Negro. He is an integral part of the nation, 
economically, culturally and politically, and no 
social equation can be complete that fails to con- 
tain its black factor. 

Politically, the nation’s immediate problem is 
not whether the Negro can govern himself—there 
is not even the remotest possibility of that, even 
assuming it to be desirable—but to what extent he 
can cooperate with the several races in maintaining 
good government for all; and government for the 
good of all is presumably the political desiderata. 

It is well to caution at the outset that in con- 
sidering the Negro in his political aspects, he is 
too often regarded (and frequently with cause) 
as the sport, the buffoon and the riddle of Ameri- 
can party rivalry. Traditionally, he has been the 
dice and trump-card of American politics, local, 
state and national. But there is no tradition so 
deeply set that it cannot be uprooted, and the con- 
temporary political history of the Negro may be 
interpreted in many instances as an enthusastic dis- 
avowal of some of the more onerous traditions 
associated with him as both citizen and elector. 

Broadly speaking, there are three periods of 
Negro political activity dating from the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation, viz: 

(1) The period of influence during Reconstruc- 
tion; 

(2) that of severe repression coincident with 
the restoration of the Bourbon white in the South; 
and. 

1 19 Howard, 393. 


For the first time in the history 
of the National Municipal League 
“The Negro in Public Affairs” 
was discussed at 
Convention held at Cincinnati on 
October 16-17th. This article is a 
part of an address delivered by 
Prof. R. J. Bunche of Howard 


University at the convention. i 


the serious obligations that the 
new authority involved. Fate’s 
irony made rulers of slaves 
overnight. Throughout _ this 
brief period the Southerner, 
weary and disgusted at the 
failure of secession, maintained 
an attitude of sullenness and 
indifference toward the new re- 
gime, offering at first slight 

opposition to Negro political 
influences. With rare exceptions, moreover, the 
southern whites indignantly rebuffed the offers of 
the newly enfranchised Negroes who turned to 
them for leadership. In consequence, the recent 
slave found himself clothed in political garments 
which he little knew how to wear with grace. Nor 
were his white scalawag and carpet-bagger associ- 
ates at any pains to set him at ease. 

Yet, these ignorant freedmen, harassed by politi- 
cal snares, bitter denunciation and unscrupulous 
grafters, maintained governments for a decade 
against which the only fair charges ever preferred 
were that they were grotesque and extravagant. 
Grotesqueness is a matter of fancy, and extrava- 
gance is so common to American government as to 
have become almost typical. Indisputably, much 
of the gruesomeness attributed to the reconstruc- 
tion governments may be charged to the account of 
racial prejudice, and certainly the frantic cries of 
Negro domination in the South may be so classi- 
fied. In only two states did the Negro ever hold 
a majority of seats in the state legislature, and few, 
free of bias, will contend that the southern com- 
monwealths were Africanized simply because the 
Negro, along with the mass of unfranchised and 
ignorant poor whites, was extended the right of 
suffrage. 

In the period immediately following reconstruc- 
tion, the south deprived the Negro of most of what 
had been won for him during the war and the short 
period of his ascendancy. By forceful methods of 
semi-secret organizations (particularly the Ku Klux 
Klan) he was cleanly stripped of constitutional 
privileges. Threats, beatings and lynchings soon 
reduced him to a condition of trembling submis- 
sion, which was later made “legally” secure by 
laws and amendments cleverly designed to meet 
the letter of the Federal constitution while violating 
its spirit. Thus despoiled, the southern Negro was 
politically helpless, and his northern brother, 
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though vested with full citizenship, was of insufh- 
cient numbers to command effective respect. 

Recent years, however, have witnessed an increas- 
ing activity and power of the Negro electorate 
which seems to portend a new era in the political 
development of the race. It is inevitable that twelve 
million Negroes in this country, approximating one- 
tenth of the total population, should wield a more 
proportionate and equiiable degree of influence in 
the political affairs—local, state and national—of 
the nation. The renaissance of the Negro’s power 
now in process is simply a natural effort of a large 
minority group to secure not a dominating, but a 
representative position in the public service, and 
an honest and creditable attempt to make his citizen- 
ship something more than a legal fiction. 

The story of this most recent movement runs 
parallel with the startling Negro migrations of the 
past two decades. Its main foci are in the large 
cities of the East and Middle West, and the influx 
has been significantly followed by a surprising in- 
crease in the number of elective and appointive 
offices of honor and responsibility held by Negro 
citizens. It is estimated that in the twelve-year 
period from 1916-28 over 1,200,000 Negroes moved 
from South to North, a vast number of whom re- 
mained in their new abodes. Notably significant 
are the census figures for 1920, which indicate that 
for the first time in the nation’s history, the center 
of Negro population moved northeast rather than 
southwest. This hegira was chiefly attributable to 
the great increase in the Negro populations of Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, brought about by the war-time industrial 
expansion, higher wages, and intolerable conditions 
for Negroes in many southern sections. 

This migration, however, is not only designated 
as a movement from one compass extreme to the 
other, but as a shift from country to city. Even 
southern cities have received proportional increases 
in their Negro populations quite as substantial as 
those accorded the urban centers of the North. In 
the decade of 1910 to 1920 the Negro inhabitants 
of city areas increased more than a million and a 
half, while the population of rural localities actu- 
ally decreased. In this same period, the number 
of Negroes in Philadelphia increased 58.9 per cent, 
in New York 66.3 per cent, in Chicago 148 per 
cent, in Cleveland 308 per cent, and in Detroit 611 
per cent. All told, southern cities gained close to 
900,000 Negroes, while northern and western cities 
showed an increase of well over 650,000, the gain 
being respectively 105 per cent and 65 per cent. 
The 1925 estimates of the Bureau of the Census 
record a further increase of some 600,000 in the 
urban populations, making a total gain within a 
fifteen-year period of more than 2,000,000—a net 
increase of more than 100 per cent! While the 
entire movement must be considered as merely a 
minor part of the general American trend from 
rural to urban centers, it signifies that both North 
and South must in the future be seriously con- 
cerned with the problems of the city Negro, and 
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what is more important still, it will be in the larger 
urban centers that his strongest political influence 
will be felt. 

In general, two forces—the natural gregarious- 
ness of the Negro, and the severe exclusion policy 
of white groups—have tended to create powerful 
Negro minorities in the great centers, independent 
of and separated from the surrounding white resi- 
dents. With the separation and consequent self- 
dependence of the group, there develop a racial 
self-confidence and an expanded sense of pride and 
unity. Thus presenting a solid front, Negroes are 
able to exert a political and moral force which they 
have but recently discovered will command a con- 
sideration not previously attainable, as, for exam- 
ple, better police protection, new political recogni- 
tion, housing reform, sanitary measures, economic 
equality, and Negro representatives in positions of 
responsibility. Such considerations, commonplace 
enough to the average city-group, are not unpleas- 
ant revelations to the Negro. 

No group in the nation has paid a heavier toll 
to corrupt municipal politics than the black man. 
He has paid it not only in bad housing, inferior 
schools, poor lighting, paving and sewage, but he 
has been used as a political football on the grid- 
iron of municipal politics. Largely on account of 
residential segregation, however, the urban Negro 
is rapidly acquiring political wisdom, and with 
wisdom comes power. In American local govern- 
ment, political power depends to a large degree 
upon the domination of areas into which the politi- 
cal domain is divided. The alderman must hold 
sway over his ward, the state legislator over his 
district, the Congressman over his congressional dis- 
trict. Now, in all of the northern cities where the 
Negro resides in large numbers, he constitutes 
the majority of the population in one or more 
wards, or “black belts,” as they are popularly 
designated. In several instances he controls state 
legislative districts, and in one or more cases he 
holds a majority in a congressional district. As a 
matter of fact, his position in many parts of the 
North is such that it has evoked the following asser- 
tion from Professor Jerome Dowd of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, in his interesting volume, The 
Negro in America: 

“At present (1926) the Negro vote is large 
enough to hold the balance of power in In- 
diana, Rhode Island, Illinois, Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, and could turn the scale of the 
presidential vote in any of these states.” 


This potentially decisive vote has not failed to 
attract the favor of municipal rings and bosses. 
Although 250,000 of any group is not many people 
in New York City, this number of Negroes has 
political significance to Tammany because of the 
compactness of the group. The great preponder- 
ance of these people live in the small and crowded 
area known as Harlem. It is quite widely recog- 
nized that were it not for a lack of cohesion, due 
largely to dissensions between the American and 
West Indian or “foreign” Negroes, this race would 
hold a clear balance of power in three districts and 
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dominate two others. Tammany has _ regularly 
made overtures to them, and New York Democratic 
leaders as far back as Croker have proselyted 
among them. The “Wigwam” applies the same 
methods to the Harlem voters as to the New York 
immigrant groups—Irish, German, Jew and Italian; 
that is, patronage and favor are exchanged for bal- 
lots. There have been two Negro Tammany alder- 
men, one member of the municipal civil service 
commission, a fire lieutenant, 54 policemen, an 
assistant district attorney, over 100 school teachers, 
and a host of minor appointments. 


Chicago affords another interesting illustration 
of the profitable exercise of the franchise by Negro 
citizens. There the Thompson forces have consist- 
ently courted the Negro vote, and it is largely 
through the enthusiastic response of the “south 
side” or Negro wards that the Thompson adminis- 
tration has remained so long in the ascendancy in 
Chicago politics. It is conceded that the Negro 
vote won the mayoralty for Thompson in 1927 in 
Chicago’s most exciting campaign. “Big Bill” was 
victorious over the incumbent, Dever, by a plurality 
of 82,938 votes, of which 59,215 were rolled up in 
the Negro strongholds. 


Because of its potency in municipal affairs, the 
Chicago Negro population enjoys a greater degree 
of political participation and representation than 
any Negro group in the nation. A Negro serves as 
member of the civil service commission of three—a 
cabinet office; another holds position as legal ad- 
viser to the city in matters pertaining to state 
legislation of vital interest to Chicago. Six of the 
best trained young lawyers of the group hold ap- 
pointments as assistant corporation counsels. An 
assistant city attorney sits in the city attorney's 
office. In the office of the city prosecutor are five 
more as assistant city prosecutors. Two Negro 
representatives are also found as assistant attorneys 
for the board of local improvements; another, an 
appointee as member of the library board with no 
salary, having jurisdiction over approximately 
3,000 employees. These men are all entrusted with 
responsible positions. Additional appointments in 
the many city departments as teachers, clerks, 
police, et cetera, total hundreds. 


But, as in New York, all representation is not 
only by appointment. In the two strong Negro 
wards the majority group has elected two of its 
members aldermen. A municipal court judge, 
with a salary of $10,000, has been nominated and 
elected. The natural outcome of such local politi- 
cal activity has increased Negro influence in state 
affairs. Four Negroes have been elected to the 
lower house of the state legislature, and one to 
the state Senate. A Negro serves as the Governor’s 
appointee on the powerful Illinois industrial board. 
and another as state commerce commissioner. 
Furthermore, it seems almost a certainty that Oscar 
De Priest, the Republican nominee to succeed the 
late Congressman Madden of the first congressional 
district of Illinois, who so long held his seat in 
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the House by Negro votes, has been elected to the 
Seventy-first Congress. 

The situation in New York and Chicago finds 
duplication in most other large municipalities of 
the East and Mid-west. So much so in fact, that 
a leading Negro has pointed out that with the 1930 
enumeration and a probable reapportionment of 
congressional seats throughout the country, a plaus- 
ible estimate indicates that 125,000 Negroes ought 
to command the political fortunes ef a congres- 
sional district. Such being the case, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Baltimore, St. Louis, and 
possibly Detroit and Cleveland would meet this 
requirement. 

Negroes of St. Louis have evidenced remarkable 
political progress in the past decade. In 1922 the 
first Negro justice of the peace was elected in 
the fourth district, defeating a white opponent 
by more than 25,000 votes. By the expiration 
of his first term, despite public predictions that 
his court would be boycotted out of existence, 
his cases had increased from 150 to 400 per month. 
He succeeded himself, and on both occasions he 
carried three Negro elective constables into office 
with him. From the third district a Negro was 
elected to the fifty-first, fifty-third and fifty-fourth 
General Assemblies as state representative, and in 
1926 two Negro representatives were returned. 
Another has been appointed assistant circuit attor- 
ney. One more, a young attorney, was the Demo- 
cratic nominee for representative from the twelfth 
congressional district, in opposition to the incum- 
bent Republican candidate. The sixth ward alone 
boasts more than 300 Negroes employed by the city 
with salaries ranging from $110 to $250 a month. 

Wyandotte County, Kansas, including Kansas 
City, employs 125 Negroes in the city departments, 
and one has been appointed assistant health direc- 
tor. In the governmental departments of Jackson 
County, Missouri, including Kansas City, 330 
Negroes are employed. 

Cleveland, Ohio, has three Negro members in 
the city council, has had a representative in the 
eighty-fourth, eighty-fifth, eighty-sixth and eighty- 
seventh General Assemblies, who was chairman of 
the committee on codes in the eighty-sixth and 
eighty-seventh assemblies, and who in 1928 was 
elected by the city council as a member of the 
Cleveland civil service commission for a six-year 
term. New Haven, Newport, New York, Wilmington, 
Annapolis, Chicago and Cleveland, have all re- 
cently had Negro members of their respective city 
councils. Pittsburgh has had an assistant city 
solicitor, Boston four Negro members on a city 
planning board. The following states have lately 
had Negro members of their state legislatures, all 
of whom were elected by city groups and gave 
capable service: New York, two; Ohio, one: Penn- 
sylvania, two; New Jersey, two; Missouri, one; 
California, one; Illinois, Senate one, and House 
four. 

It is also of interest to note in passing that there 
are 64 towns and 21 settlements in the United States 
populated and governed entirely or almost so by 
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Negroes. These are not all located in the South, 
as might be expected. One of them, Robbins, Iili- 
nois, whose government is by Negroes from mayor 
to janitor, has just erected a new modern-equipped 
schoolhouse costing $65,000 and accommodating 
800 students, 

In the South the Negro has made far slower 
political progress, for the southern policy of dis- 
franchisement has been a stern barrier. The Negro 
has become, however, eager to grasp every oppor- 
lunity to vote, and in local elections, where issues 
are sharply drawn and the white vote is split, the 
Negro ballot is not infrequently the deciding fac- 
tor. This was the case in an Atlanta bond election 
a few years ago, and the Negro colony received its 
first and only high school building as a reward for 
its winning support. 

In Memphis, Tennessee, where the Negro votes 
freely, since Tennessee makes no serious effort to 
restrict the franchise, a recent mayoralty election 
witnessed the Negro vote turn from the incumbent 
candidate who had won to office through Negro 
support, but who had failed to keep pledges, and 
virtually elect his opponent, who won by a plu- 
rality of 15,000. There were approximately 20,000 
Negroes registered in Memphis at the time, most 
of whom voted. Bob Church, Negro business man 
who controls the Negro vote, is probably the most 
bitterly assailed and vilified political leader in the 
country. Coincident with this newly exercised 
power, Negroes have appeared on the federal grand 
jury in Memphis for the first time in forty years; 
a court crier is a Negro, and it is anticipated that a 
Negro will very shortly be sent to the state legisla- 
ture. In Mississippi, one of the most oppressive of 
the southern states in its attitude toward the black 
race, Negro voters have in rare instances held a 
balance of power in special school and bond elec- 
tions, and early in 1926 a Vicksburg mayoralty 
contest was determined by Negro ballots. 

To a large degree, however, the Negro in the 
South is disfranchised. In Birmingham, Alabama, 
with a Negro population now in excess of 100,000, 
there exists what amounts to an unwritten law that 
not more than 400 Negroes be registered for any 
single election. A Negro, no matter how promi- 
nent or how well qualified, must, in order to regis- 
ter, “fetch” a note of recommendation from some 
responsible white person! (or irresponsible, it mat- 
ters little, since all white persons would be reput- 
able where any Negro is concerned there}. The 
wretched condition of the Birmingham Negro quar- 
ters pathetically but graphically relates the com- 
plete helplessness of the group—streets unpaved, 
without street signs, poor lighting, inadequate water 
and gas service, and indifferent police protection. 
And the Negro “citizen” is deprived of all effective 
means of voicing protest, although he must pay his 
taxes promptly and fulfill the other duties of 
citizenship. 

What is the result of this southern attitude? A 
million and a half Negroes are disfranchised, but 
it has a graver political significance. The shib- 
boleth of Negro domination has been more unfortu- 
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nate for the white man than for the black south- 
erner. It has completely thrown the southern states 
out of what would be their normal adjustment in 
national parties. The South is faced with the rather 
grim irony of the Negro, ostensibly removed from 
the political game by disfranchisement, yet domi- 
nating every political play from the sidelines. The 
Negro’s presence vitalizes and perpetuates the one- 
party system. Were there no Negroes, would there 
be a “solid South”? Traditional fear of the “black 
menace” bogey has served to prevent political divi- 
sion of the white population even on local issues, 
except rarely. White supremacy has been the domi- 
nant issue in southern politics. Demagogism and 
intolerance have stalked unafraid. 

The most recent southern viewpoint, however, 
slowly but surely developing, assumes, and rightly, 
that the Negro is a greater asset to the South if he 
is trained for political, legal and economic equality 
with the white man. 

Surely this is a new era for the Negro in politics, 
and a promising one. Old traditions are cast over- 
board, old political ties broken, old status elevated. 
New Negro leaders, trained in politics with a thor- 
ough understanding of the mechanism of govern- 
ment, arise. Speaking through an infant but in- 
creasingly effective press, they emphasize principles 
and issues rather than candidates and parties. More 
significantly, they are indicating the difference be- 
tween local and national elections for the Negro. 
In local elections they advise the Negro to vote for 
men who will deal immediately with him and his 
needs, irrespective of traditional party allegiance. 
Matters of sanitation, policing, housing, and educa- 
tion are conditions that concern him intimately. 
And he is complying. 

In conclusion, it is the Negro himself, perhaps 
more than any other, that can do most to end that 
travesty of democracy, too long endured, which 
sets up a “caste” control based on the accident of 
birth, wealth or privilege. Political thunderstorms 
of the past few years have driven home with re- 
newed emphasis the stark truth of Lincoln’s im- 
mortal axiom, that this nation cannot endure “half 
slave and half free.” Democracy and its institu- 
tions do not permit permanently of double political 
status. If the native-born American Negro, whose 
destiny is inseparable from the nation’s, cannot live 
upon identical soil on a basis of political equality 
and harmony with the descendants of English, 
French, Germans, Greeks, Italians and Poles who 
compose this vast experiment we call America, then 
our theory of democracy must be a living lie, the 
framework of our government embodied in the Con- 
stitution a mockery, and the entire experiment a 
drear failure. On the front-page margin at the top 
of a Negro weekly out in Oklahoma appears this 
inscription: 

“We stand— 

For the right of the voice of men to be 
heard in their own Government. 
For Democracy that is an actuality—not 


ritualistic!” 
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Negro and Foreign Language Newspapers 


By I. Greson 


ROBABLY one of the best media for the study 

of group reactions on the part of minority 
groups is the press of those groups. 

Certainly this is particularly true of the Negro 
and foreign language groups in America. 

It must be definitely understood, however, that 
a comparative study of the immigrant and Negro 
press in the United States is of itself no easy mat- 
ter. There are so many variants within the group 
generally classed as “foreign language” that to set 
up an absolute criterion would be little short of 
absurdity. 

Yet there are within the general body of immi- 
grant groups in the United States certain similari- 
ties which can be readily merged into composites 
of group reactions. 

Differences in languages, religion and cultural 
backgrounds furnish group heritages that will 
not bear useful comparison, but the general groups 
of attitudes which find expression in the news- 
papers of foreign language groups, established, or 
in the process of becoming so, can be compared 
with profit with the attitudes that find expression 
through the Negro press. 


Motives oF ORIGIN 

The Negro newspaper, established in 1827, began 
and thrived on the dissemination of propaganda 
against the established evil—Slavery. The first 
foreign language daily, founded in 1828, one year 
later, was an outgrowth of foreign language news- 
papers that had been established many years pre- 
vious, and served as a control on newly arrived 
group members in adjusting themselves to a new 
set of conditions. 

There has been no great change in the prime 
function of either the immigrant or the Negro press 
since that time. They have clung tenaciously to 
the general theme of propagandistic promotion, but 
they have from time to time added other functions 
that have worked to reinforce their dominant 
purpose. 

Both the immigrant and Negro press are touched 
with a degree of self-consciousness that is found 
in editorials and news as we!l. The press in each 
instance embodies and frequently intensifies the 
unorganized attitudes of their respective groups. 


UNDERLYING PsyCHOsEs 

Immigrant and Negro groups have utilized their 
newspapers in building up a solidarity, both eco- 
nomic and social, and as both groups represent 
masses that have been dominated rather than 
dominating, they consequently display the work- 
ings of oppression and domination psychoses. 

Negroes may, and do, read the white American 
press, and their own papers as well, but many for- 
eigners, particularly new arrivals here, are limited 
to the reading of only papers printed in their own 
language. 


The Negro press is written for a group that is 
widely scattered throughout the land, while the 
immigrant press, as a whole, is fashioned tor a 
population concentrated in and around American 
cities. 

Because Negroes are in relatively isolated geo- 
graphical groups there is a development of what, 
for a better word, may be termed “sectionalism,” 
which often results in Negro newspapers in sepa- 
rated sections of the country working at cross- 
purposes with no wilful intent. 

On the other hand, the press of the different im- 
migrant groups in America, written for people in 
a closer geographical proximity, has become a 
much larger factor in promoting unity. 

The social backgrounds afforded many immi- 
grants in the mother country presented little or no 
opportunity for getting a newspaper, and often 
no opportunity for learning to read. The press at 
home, usually the organ of the literary group, was 
written in a language not ordinarily used in every- 
day conversation—a language of the oppressors, 
for which the immigrant masses had built up a 
decided aversion. 


OpsTACLEs TO PROGRESS 

Given the opportunity in America to have a 
newspaper of his own, the immigrant, with a cer- 
tain eagerness and aggressiveness, went about the 
task zealously, frequently evolving from his spoken 
dialect a written language through which could be 
communicated information of concern to the group 
solidarity and advancement. 

Both immigrant and Negro were faced with the 
difficulty imposed by having a high percentage of 
illiteracy, for where linguistic repressions in the 
homeland had spurred the immigrant to a greater 
desire to know, suppressions of the Negro press by 
whites, often by physical and sometimes by legal 
(?) means, accomplished the same purpose for the 
Negro group. 

Negroes were forced by the Nordic press to look 
to their own publications for indications of group 
progress, and the immigrant, by reason of his lin- 
guistic differences, necessarily had to seek publica- 
tions in a language familiar to him. 


LANGUAGE AND RELIGION 

Language and religion are symbolic with the 
immigrant, and he finds in them substitutes for, and 
agencies in, nationalism. Because of its lingual 
content, the immigrant newspaper (since most 
white Americans ignored it or were even ignorant 
of its existence) found a freedom of expression 
that the immigrant had hitherto not known. 

The homogenity of language in the Negro press, 
while in a measure promoting a better group com- 
munication, served at the same time to afford the 
ordinary white American citizen an entree into 
the things which were nearest to the Negro group 
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life. Language, then, was of no symbolic signifi- 
cance, 

In addition there was the Negro’s wide religious 
diversity, which further made for a disunited read- 
ing public. 

The press of the immigrant and Negro have 
grown through, and in some instances, in spite of, 
conflict. Both groups were faced with financial 
difficulties that made survival extremely hard, the 
immigrant group, however, seeming to fare better 
than its Negro contemporary because of a group 
allegiance and spirit, and because of ability, in 
some instances, to secure the necessary capital. 

Because of his longer contact with American 
conditions the Negro in a measure partook of the 
general laissez-faire policy here, and frequently 
neglected or overlooked opportunities which the 
immigrant, always on the alert, would have grasped 
and developed. Lack of economic independence, 
lack of anything symbolic to make him strive, and 
a general lack of business experience, hampered by 
his ignorance of co-operative values, made the 
Negro’s advancement slow and tedious. 

Where the foreign language press numbered 
among some of its early editors men of training 
of both general and specific character, the Negro 
press more generally suffered from a dearth of 
such leadership. This is no reflection upon the 
pioneers in Negro journalism; rather is it a com- 
mentary upon the lack of opportunity they had for 
learning and an appraisement of their accomplish- 
ments in the light of such insufficient training. 


Primary AND SECONDARY CONTACTS 


Attempts in the homeland to destroy the spoken 
language of the foreign language masses served 
chiefly to reinforce the desire for clinging to the 
language, and for each immigrant group language 
became a symbol of unity. Often in this country, 
where primary contacts, accustomed to in the 
mother country, had been broken down, the immi- 
grant, because of the weakness and infrequency of 
these contacts, here found in the secondary con- 
tacts furnished by his press a substitute for group 
unity. 

The Negro built up no strong sentiments about 
the English language. Rather, he has taken it as 
a matter of course. He consequently would chal- 
lenge frequently the leadership assumed by his 
editors and their papers, a thing which even in these 
days is no uncommon occurrence. Letters written 
to the Negro editor are either controversial or are 
in praise or censure of editorial policy. 


EpirortaL LEADERSHIP 


The immigrant editor, on the other hand, enjoyed 
a more confident leadership. He was father to 
those confused and helpless in a new environment. 
Intimate and detailed questions were asked him, 
and in his answering them he enshrined himself as 
a national leader among his people in the United 
States. 

The immigrant newspaper, consequently, through 
the personality of its editor, has an influence which 
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the American press in general has rapidly lost. The 
paper is the editor, and the editor is the paper. 


Re-ORIENTATION 

Despite variables that enter into their racial and 
cultural backgrounds, each immigrant group found 
itself confronted with the general problem of re- 
orientation, which problem is by and large a much 
more complex thing than it seems from the outside. 
In addition to the earning of a living, learning the 
language and become naturalized, it involved part- 
ing with old habits, ideas, and practices, and taking 
on new ones in the same manner that a child would 
grow up, only minus the immunities and irresponsi- 
bilities of the child. 

The Negro faced a somewhat similar problem at 
the close of the slavery era, having become thor- 
oughly habituated to the status of a menial and 
servant in the social order, and even yet denied the 
privileges and immunities that should accompany 
such freedom. 

Denied educational opportunities as a slave, and 
even today kept in gross ignorance in large areas 
of the South, it seems only natural that the Negro 
should turn eagerly to the printed word as he pro- 
gressed, that he might learn more of the country 
in whose domain he had been promised citizenship. 

The church was one of the first institutions to 
sponsor publications among Negroes, and frater- 
nals came next in matter of importance. Many of 
these party organs have evolved to general news- 
papers and as a consequence of their previous {ra- 
ternal affiliations have been able to build up, 
through comparatively large circulations, a far-felt 
influence. The press has accordingly become a 
medium of expression that could be duplicated 
nowhere else. 


Tue Press a ConTROL 

In all fairness to the white press it must be stated 
that there are a few editors who treated news of 
the Negro with the same feeling as they would treat 
news of a fellow white, yet even in their attempt to 
be fair they often give, say a Negro’s achievement, 
more emphasis than do many Negro editors. But 
even with this, the Negro is not fully satisfied. 
He looks to his own press for an expression that 
the progress of the race is not a phenomenon, but 
is as natural as the achievement of any other man. 

The Negaro press, then, has grown to exercise 
an important function in the control of the Negro 
group, and in that group’s education in conduct. 
It encourages expressions from its readers, and 
when they are not forthcoming, which is seldom 
raises questions that demand reply. 

From these comparisons then, I trust it seems 
clear that the collective immigrant and Negro press 
are certainly “group organs”—organs of people in 
the process of “becoming somebody.” Both reflect 
group opinions and attitudes and are consequently 
taken very seriously by their respective group mem- 
berships. And where the Negro press has the ad- 
vantage of a unity of language, the immigrant press 
has a distinct advantage in a unity of purpose, 
which, perhaps, is one of the greatest factors in its 
rapid growth. 
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PROBLEMS OF LEADERSHIP 

There was a time when the Negro press was con- 
sidered a laughing stock by white Americans, par- 
ticularly when the daily press was used as the 
measuring stick. The attitude was carried over into 
some sections of the Negro group by Negroes who 
felt that a Nordic opinion was the last word in any 
and everything. 

Accordingly, some editors had not only to stand 
the ridicule and censure of the whites, but also the 
stinging criticisms leveled at them by members of 
their own group. The immigrant press did not 
suffer quite so much in this respect as did its Negro 
contemporary, partly, at least, because it was 
printed in a language with which the “average” 
American was not familiar, and partly because 
many of the members of the immigrant group, best 
qualified to criticize, were themselves the leaders 
in the attempt to establish an immigrant press. 

It is generally known that both the Negro and 
the immigrant editor met with many financial ob- 
stacles in their efforts to establish a press. In the 
homeland the immigrant often found his press 
suppressed by the state, and while he found in 
America a greater freedom permitted on the part 
of the state, he also found other forces working 
that served in a measure to hinder his journalistic 
development. 

First, he was confronted by what undoubtedly 
well-meaning Americans and “professional pa- 
triots” called an “Americanization policy’ — a 
policy for remaking or remolding the immigrant 
into a standardized American pattern, which was 
nothing more nor less than an attempt to replace 
European stereotypes with those of America. 

This conflict between his own social heritage and 
that which America desired him to acquire made 
the immigrant feel himself to be in an unstable 
equilibrium. Of this conflict, Robert E. Park, 
writing in his book, “The Immigrant Press and Its 
Control,” says: 

“In America, the immigrant wants to pre- 
serve, as far as possible, his heritages from the 
old country. These are represented pre-emin- 
ently by his language and his religion. At 
the same time he wants to participate in the 
common life and find a place in the American 
Community. In these two motives we have at 
once the problem of the foreign language press 
and its solution. . . .” 

Although a part of American civilization, the 
Negro, in a sense, is apart from it. With him, as- 
similation takes place, but what amalgamation 
there is is practically negligible, consequently the 
Negro is necessarily disconnected from unified 
participation with the white group in America and 
this fact, combined with his growing conscious- 
ness of self, is a power in promoting and perpetu- 
ating his group press. 
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Where the Negro “race consciousness” is being 
intensified the immigrant’s nationalism is becom- 
ing slowly dissipated as he partakes more and 
more of American life and custom. There seems 
to be a tendency on the part of the foreign lan- 
guage press to replace the native language with 
English after the immigrants have been in this 
country for a while. 

This has been particularly noticeable in the 
German press which has been rapidly substituting 
English for German in its columns. The Yiddish 
press still clings to its language, but with all the 
language groups as time goes on and succeeding 
generations pass, there is less and less tradition at- 
tached to the ancestral home and there are even 
today many children in America who know very 
little of the language that their grandparents used 
as a conversational medium. 

Although the immigrant press may lose its ling- 
ual identity it will, no doubt, carry for a long 
time, material of particular group interest, regard- 
less of the fact that it is printed in the English 
language. But as the foreign language press be- 
comes absorbed in the general structure of America 
it will lose its power of attraction. It is almost 
inevitable that it will decline while the Negro 
press will flourish. 

The Negro’s “race consciousness” is revealed in 
the various mechanisms he employs to induce race 
“loyalty” and the Negro, using the press as an 
educational medium, is preaching the gospel of 
independence today to such an extent that he has 
obtained not only the ear of his own people but 
has attracted the attegtion of whites in high places. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


The increased circulation of both the immi- 
grant and Negro press are making them profitable 
advertising media for white advertisers who are 
using them more and more. It is the writer's be- 
lief, however, that the Negro press will continue 
to grow and prosper and that barring any further 
leniency in the matter of immigration legislation, 
the foreign language press will gradually adopt 
American garb and eventually disappear. 

Obviously, in any sociological, political, or eco- 
nomic study of American group life the fourth 
estate of the immigrant and Negro groups merits 
more than passing mention. These institutions 
have their root and flower in American life— 
they are an integral part of its civilization and any 
attempt to molest or even to ignore them cannot 
but react upon the structural whole of which they 
are important units. 

And in the recognition of this principle in deal- 
ing with these two groups Americans will have 
gone a long way toward the solution or alleviation 
of the “problems” which these two groups are 
said to create. 
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A Glimpse of the Gold Coast 


By Nana Amoan III 


HE radio has been discovered recently. But 
Africa has had for centuries a radio system 

of its own. A simple system of course but quite 
efficient—The Drum. There are two ways of com- 
municating with various states in Africa. Large 
drums which are the most common in Africa and 
are generally named “Tom Tom”. The tom tom is 
made from the trunk of a 


developed on different lines. The modern artists 
of Europe, cubists, and others appreciate our Afri- 
can Art. The famous French painter, Guaguin, 
painted pictures with a quite African style. The 
designs or native painting on walls of ancient homes 
of Congo, Aghanti, Timbuctu, Dahomey and other 
places will yield a field for future foreign artists 

to satisfy the highest art- 


tree 2!. feet long and hol- 
lowed; the top covered 
with the skin of an animal 
like the drum in your 
modern band. The drum- 
mer sits astride and beats 
it with two sticks or a 
stick and the palm of his 
hand to produce sounds 
like the Morse Code. 
State drummers like tele- 
graph clerks are trained. 
The position is hereditary 
and every member be- 
longs to a particular fam- 
ily in a state is trained. 
There is also a small 
drum constructed to pro- 
duce 6 sounds. It is made 
from the trunk of a tree 
3 to 31. feet long. The 
circumference of the top 
is larger than the bottom. 
The top is covered with 
the skin of an animal. 
The drum is thought to 
produce 6 sounds com- 
bined like a human voice 
by which messages are 
sent to various parts of 
Africa. News by this 
process travels very fast. 
Indeed the is 
quite a feature in Africa. 


istic development of the 
cvilized world. 

People in West Africa 
own their land. We 
have our language. Gram- 
mars and dictionaries are 
being compiled, this work 
being largely done by our 
own scholars. The mis- 
sionaries have been fore- 
most in this work. Our 
young men have been ed- 
ucated at home and in 
Europe, and now I may 
add in American Institu- 
tions, However, there is a 
need for those who are 
not fortunate enough to 
be able to leave their 
homeland to pursue scho- 
lastic delights. We need 
many schools for the 
hinterland, and for ou~ 
women. Our ancient insti 
tutions offer many advan 
tages but our women 
must be able to cope with 
the advance of the flow- 
ing tide of knowledge. We 
wish to add to our stock 
of useful knowledge. We 
do not wish to lose our 
arts and handicrafts, and 
can only retain them by 
having schools of our own 
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We get from the drums 
music which gives us 
dances. The rythmic vari- 
ations of these weird sounds do not only electrify 
the African to respond to its charms with the ex- 
hibition of peculiar physical variations of the body. 
but transforms his very soul to the highest ecstacy 
of spiritual intoxication which makes his heart 
pleased, and prepares him to look into the future 
with complacency which necessarily enables him 
to face his troubles with equanimity. But dancing 
is not the only art in which the African excels and 
is often imitated today. 

The African is an artist and has been an artist 
since the days before history began. We have on 
our rocks drawings similar to those found in the 
caves of prehistoric men in Europe. From an art- 
istic level similar to that of the Europeans, we have 
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which will be a gateway 
to the entrance of the 
new and the retention of the old. We need in Africa 
scholarships and endowments from European and 
American philanthropists to assist us to educate 
our girls abroad to bring our future women under 
the influence of a wider education, which will in- 
clude the culture of head and hand so that our 
arts may not die out. In fact, by this method, we 
hope to add certain qualities to our own native art. 

We are proud of the past and have a keen de- 
sire to advance with all future movements which 
hold possibilities for the good of our land and 
mankind of which we are now a part. I shall deem 
it a great pleasure if the members oi the privi- 
leged races will lend to Africa all the aid they 
can in sympathy and money, in kind council and 
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fair treatment to enable her to perform her task as 
a member of the common humanity of God’s own 
children. 

Africa should develop economically but without 
losing her soul. She wishes for aid to develop 
and cultivate her arts, preserve her ancient cus- 
toms and institutions, record her musical and mys- 
terious arts of healing by the use of herbs, leaves, 
and roots. Reading, writing and other acts of com- 
munication she wants to increase. She is open to 
receive, but she wants the European and the Ameri- 
can to bring more, and not less to her tribal culture. 
Her desire is to have men and women, rich in high 
ideals, appreciation of what we have, sent to her 
land, the finest and best teachers, having the 
determination and patience to build a still finer 
structure which may be a fitting, a glorious 
temple of the Christ, we admire. He, the races of 
human-kind believe, is the hope of the world, and 
the finer the instrument with which He works the 
more beautiful will be the design He will display. 

The respect for the aged is early inculcated. It 
will do anyone good to see the youth of either sex 
paying respect to their elders. With the advent of 
Western civilization, we sincerely trust that this 
essential quality, as we deem it, will not be less- 
ened . 

We may not have what is called movement of 
youth among us by which I mean a young man and 
a young woman can meet anywhere and anyhow. 
There are certain codes which are rigidly observed. 
The Bondo Society takes care of the girls, and 
the Poro Society takes care of the boys. Permission 
of marriage is given under stern laws. A man must 
be able to support his wife, and what you term 
would purchase—a man buys his wife, that is to 
say, pays a certain sum to her family—we deem 
it not buying but an appreciation on the part of 
the man for the family he is about to enter. This 
ranges according to the class and importance of 
the girl and her family. In some tribes further 
conditions are added. The man must give proof of 
his courage, because of this we determine to keep 
up the force of courage among our people, as 
cowards are not held in high esteem. The man mar- 
ries a girl; thus our marriage ceremonies are quite 
different from yours, but I may venture to say, 
more binding, hence certain evils that I know in 
your civilization are eliminated in ours. Marriage is 
considered a primary contract between a man and 
a woman and the tribal families of the parties. 

A young man seeing or meeting the young wom- 
an for whose hand he intends asking, first reports 
his intentions to the head of his family or the tribal 
head. Enquiries are made as to the history of the 
girl’s family position socially, and to examine 
whether any number of disgraceful acts have been 
registered against her ancestors; or whethey they 
have suffered diseases such as consumption, insan- 
ity; or have committed murder. The result of in- 
quiry being satisfactory, messengers are sent to the 
tribal head of the family who officially breaks the 
news to the girl. The messengers are given a time to 
come for their answer. The girl being agreeable, her 
family too make the necessary enquiries about the 
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family of the young man to whom they are entrust: 
ing the care of their daughter. If the result is like- 
wise satisfactory, a favorable answer is sent to the 
family of the young man, The customary token is 
then sent by the bridegroom to the bride’s family; 
a day is fixed when the bride is got ready to be 
conducted into her bridegroom's house. All pres- 
ents, including the dowry given by the husband to 
the bride before entering into his house, are re- 
garded as the property of the bride. But such gifts 
and dowry are returnable to the husband or can be 
claimed in the event of a divorce taking place 
through the fault of the wife. Her family, of course, 
becomes responsible for the settlement of the bride- 
groom’s claims. Marriage to a deceased wife's 
sister is permissible and from time immemorial] has 
been recognized under the native customary laws. 

The sphere of the woman is the house. The sphere 
of the man is outside the house. The man hunts, 
does heavy farming, wages war, and talks palaver 
(the word is Portugese), provides himself and fam- 
ily with a house. The woman cultivates rice or vege- 
tables for pin money, makes pottery, cooks, attends 
to household work, and looks after thie children. 
African women are not downtrodden. Native cus- 
tom gives them a high place. 

The law of succession is based on the female line. 
The system of tracing descent is through the female 
and in native customary laws “mother right” is po- 
tentially the accepted social position of an African 
woman; because she is highly important and ex- 
cel her sisters in the civilized countries even at 
places where quasi full concessions have been 
made through the efforts of suffrage movements. 
The African woman can own her own property, and 
may even divorce her husband if he neglects her 
for more than three years. A woman can be Chief, 
Captain in time of war, Diplomat, a Councillor, or 
Jurist. The late Mary Kingsley, a great English 
traveller and writer, has given of West Africa a true 
account which gives credit to our perfect social 
system. The queen mother is the first woman in any 
sta¢. Her stool is considered senior to that of the 
Ruler’s. She is the head of the clan family. She 
choses in the first instances the Successor, then 
confers with both the male and female members of 
the clan before summoning the sub-chiefs and eld- 
ers of the State. If they agree to her selection which 
is her unique privilege, a notice is publicly given 
to the state for election and installation ceremonies 
of the chosen hereditary chief. She is the one te 
whom petitions for pardon in mitigation of sen- 
tence are made to use her influence with the Ruler 
or his Councillors. Her position as the occupant of 
the tribal family stool gives her the sole privilege 
to point out, in private or public, mistakes or omis- 
sions of the Ruler. In public she sits at the right 
hand of the Ruler. In the absence of the Ruler 
she virtually rules or officiates by presiding in all 
matters and attends state functions. She has her own 
private court to deal with petty cases between the 
women of the state in cases which are considered 
too impolite to be heard by the State Court of 
men; also to settle the disputes between the chief 

(Continued on Page 385) 
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LABOR FOLLOWS INDUSTRY SOUTH 

The American Federation of Labor is holding its forty- 
sixth annual convention in New Orleans, the first time 
in a quarter of a century it has convened in the South 
The incentive for going there is the new industrial awak- 
ening below the Mason and Dixon line. The motive is 
said to be unionizaticn. Of the 460,000 workers in the 
textile industry, 260,000 of them are in this section where 
65 per cent of the nation’s cotton goods is manufactured. 

While this industrial transformation has been going on 
in the South the labor movement has been concentrating 
in the North. It has had difficulty holding its lines against 
the attacks of communism and the liberalism with which 
the conversative tradition of the American Labor Move- 
ment is antagonistic. Harrassed by jurisdictional differ- 
ences and menaced by various forms of company unions, 
it has lost prestige and solidarity. Its efforts to organize 
the automobile industry in which a million wrokers are 
employed have not been fruitful. Since 1920 when the 
membership of the American Federation of Labor reached 
its peak its ranks have been cut into until today there 
are approximately only 2,800,000 men and women who 
are paid members of the Federation. Its recent break 
with the Brookwood Labor College will doubtless alienate 
allegiances the Federation would like to possess. Thus the 
American Federation of Labor turns to the unorganized 
South, intent on doubling its membership. 

With similar motive it assembled in Detroit in 1926 
where it met the open opposition of church and capital. 
In the South it will meet more stubborn obstacles than 
those encountered in Detroit, among them race prejudice 
which is always a deterrent to social change in the South. 
In going South to organize the Federation invades the 
stronghold of Negro workers. Of the almost 5,000,000 of 
them in the country 4,000,000 are in the South where they 
form more than 30 per cent of the total working popula- 
tion of that area. While most of them are farmers and 
domestic and personal servants, they form a considerable 
quantity of the manufacturing and mechanical workers, 
the transportation employees and other organizable groups. 
The building tradesmen outnumber those in the North, 
Georgia leading in carpentry and brickmasonry. To organ- 
ize the South adequately, the Negro must be organized; 
for he is an important numerical factor in manufacturing 
in the largest cities of the south. 

Should the American Federation of Labor seriously un- 
dertake to organize in the Southland, the Negro too will 
have to face complications. Left out of the unions he 
would find himself suddenly in competition with white 
workers who already are bidding for jobs formerly thought 
too menial for any but Negroes. In an organized indus- 
trial system of which he is not a part the replacement of 
Negroes by whites would be accentuated. Increased wages 
would soon remove competition and definitely fix new 
classifications of white and black jobs, leaving to the Negro 
those that pay the least and are the most undesirable. 
Again strike-breaking by Negroes would be unavoidable 
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and logical on those jobs from which they are excluded 
in normal times because of union regulation. 

There are of course Negro union members—some 75,000 
to 100,000 of them. The bulk of these are longshoremen, 
hod carriers, plasterers, cement-makers, cigar-workers, mu- 
sicians and miners, They belong, for the most part, to 
locals that are separate from white locals although bound 
by the same regulations. There are also “Federal” locals, 
an invention which permits direct affiliation with the Fed- 
eration without an intervening international. This arrange- 
ment has already developed embarrassing situations over 
jurisdictional rights; for the Federation ‘cannot contract 
with a member in any way that abridges the authority of 
an international that has craft sovereignty. 

The American Federation of Labor ‘has often declared 
itself to be unopposd to colored members, but it cannot 
control the acts and decisions of the 110 national or in- 
ternationals that compose it. Thus such organizations as 
the plumbers’, machinists’, boilermakers’, railway mail 
clerks’ and the four trainmen’s (the last not an American 
Federation of Labor affiliation) refuse admission to Ne- 
groes, and many others discourage them from joining 
even though they may be allowed membership by con- 
stitution. Joining the union does not necessarily give 
Negroes all union benefits; for fellow-unionists may refuse 
to work on the same job with them and union employment 
bureaus give their best placements to white unionists. 

Since the Negro forms approximately one-third of the 
working population in the South, the American Federation 
of Labor may wish to make real its avowed liberal attitude 
tcward Negro membership by urging its various units to 
let down their racial barriers. Should such an improbable 
situation result the Negro would still find himself in a 
dilemma. Would colored workers under union mandate be 
acceptable to southern employers when they would have to 
pay them the same wage as they must pay white workers? 
If union participation would bring about equal wages in 
the South for blacks and whites and assure to both the 
same protection there would arise no reasonable question 
of doubt; but if the colored union artisan were obliged 
te work for no less than the white union artisan and the 
white South would refuse to pay it, what support would 
the labor unions give their Negro members? That there 
is this dilemma is nothing new, but it takes on added 
significance and serious potentialities as it enters the 
South. It has meant nothing to Negro plumbers in the 
North that they were not permitted to join the union for 
only few live North, but it means much to the 3,000 
plumbers who live south. Negroes are leaving the farms 
for the mill towns, and railroad gangs, and in building 
construction they are making headway. There is a definite 
trend among them away from domestic service. Abandon- 
ing these two main occupations they have tumed to in- 
dustry for a livelihood. When it is remembered that the 
South’s Negro population is still eight and a half million, 
approximately 85 per cent of the total population for the 
country, the significance of an industrial upheaval in their 
midst is at once realized. 
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BLACK WIT AND WISDOM 


Niccer To Niccer. By E. C. L. Adams. Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. Price $2. 
HEN Congaree Sketches made its appearance over a 
year ago, a new master of Southern rural Negro dialect 

made his bow. Dr. Adams, the author, a white physician 

residing in Columbia, S. C., had sympathetically studied 
and observed the country Negroes living in the vicinity of 
the big Congaree swamps for many years. Congaree Sketches 
was the first fruit of this labor of love. A collection of 
dialogues, short tales, sermons, poems and ballads in the 
quaint patois of the district, it was tremendously entertain- 
ing and held the reader's interest from cover to cover. 
Nigger to Nigger is a continuation of Congaree Sketches, 
only there is more of it. It is a rare privilege to turn from 
the nonsense and spurious dialect of Octavus Roy Cohen 
and Hugh Wiley to the authentic backwoods Negro speech 
set down by Dr. Adams. Here is no uppish white writer 
straining every nerve to present the Negro as a clown and 
imbecile, but rather the book is a revelation of the humor, 
wit, intelligence, philosophy, hopes and fears of the humble 

Negro peasant. Some of the things Dr. Adams sets down 

are in themselves well worth the price of the book. Con- 

sider this gem: 


Becky 

Tad: Is you know Becky? 

Voice: Wuh “bout Becky? 

Tad: She been up to de white folks’ yard wid she three 
chillun, an’ when she leff, young Miss axe Alice, Becky's 
sister, how long Becky been marry. An’ Alice say: 

“Becky ain’ never been marry.” 

An’ young Miss say: 

“O Alice, how come she have all er dem chillun an’ an’ 
she ain’ got no husband?” 

An’ Alice say: 

“Becky git she chillun de best way she kin. She say she 
ain’ want no husband.” 

Scip: Dat’s de surest way to git ‘em. 


In the following brief dialogue we find a tragedy of 
Negro life brought out with that irony tipped with humor 
for which the peasant black is so justly noted: 
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Pick 


Tad: Wuh is dey do “bout Pick? 

Scip: Bury him. Wha’ else you reckon dey guh do? 

Tad: I merely axe you a question, 

Voice: Wuh you mean when you axe wuh dey do “bout 
Pick? Who Pick an’ wuh he do? How come dey bury 
him? 

Scip: De main reason dey bury him, he were dead. 

Tad: Why ain’t you gee de nigger a straight answer? 

Scip: Gee him answer youself. 

Voice: Wuh it, Tad? 

Tad: Pick were a business nigger. He live in a place 
wey dey make good craps, an’ Pick buy cotton an’ cotton- 
seed an’ make a pile er money. An’ he lend money an’ 
helt mortgage on white folks an’ nigger. An’ Pick make 
sv much money till some er de white folks wants to git rid 
on him “fore pay day come. But he ain’ got no sense; he 
ain’ pay no ‘tention to “em. He ain’ scared. 

Scip: An’ he ain’ livin’ neither. 

Voice: Wuh dey do wid him? 

Tad: He were layin’ down ‘sleep one day when he were 
crep’ up on an’ kilt right wey he lay, wid out as much 
chance as a rat. 

Voice: Is dey know who kilt him? 

Tad: Dey say dey ain’ know. | hear say it been whisper 
*twix’ niggers, but dat is nigger talk. Ain’ nobody guh pay 
‘tention to dat, an’ dey ain’ guh say it loud neither. 

Scip: Some on ‘em has got sense. 

Tad: Well, a load er shot removed Pick. Wuh it matter 
ef a man gain de whole world an’ loss he own life? 

Voice: An’ ain’ nobody do nothin’. 

Scip: Yes, dey is. Dey bury Pick. 


It is doubtful whether such a story, unquestionably based 
on fact, has ever been told with greater effectiveness and 
economy of words, 

There is a mine of quotable material in Nigger to Nigger. 
There are sermons that touch you, animal stories that de- 
light you, tales of the swamps that are terrifying in their 
stark reality, and stories galore about whites and blacks 
that reveal the wisdom, humor and irony of the Negro 
peasants Dr. Adams knows so well. Here we find the story 
of Ben Bess and the Lowman lynching at Aiken told for 
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the first time in the language and from the viewpoint of the 
lowly black rustic. 

With Gonzales, who wrote the Black Border, and J. P. 
Alley, the creator of Hambone, the cornrow philosopher 
whose wit and wisdom entertains hundreds of thousands of 
newspaper readers every day in the South, Dr. Adams takes 
his place as one of the few people in the United States 
who has mastered the dialect of the Negroes about him. 
Moreover, by close and sympathetic observation he has been 
able to reveal their whole life and soul. He never patronizes 
or ridicules, 

This book contains nothing offensive, except its title, to 
the most rabid “race patriot”. Rather, it brings to the 
reader a more intimate knowledge of these Congaree people 
and a greater respect for them. 

George S. Schuyler 


Tue Necro in Contemporary American Literature, by 
Elizabeth Lay Green. University of North Carolina Ex- 
tension Bulletin. Chapel Hill, 1928. $1.00. 

The sudden emergence of the Negro as a subject for 
literary treatment is of course one of the phenomena of 
contemporary literature in America. Before the war there 
were indeed books employing the Negro; but there was 
an air of prejudice or constraint, and one sometimes 
waited long for even a little story dominated by the 
artistic temper. Suddenly out of the fire of conflict came 
a new consciousness, and the Negro himself frequently 
spoke with reckless abandon. In any case he held a pro- 
minent place on the stage. 

Mrs. Green, the wife of Paul Green, the dramatist, has 
accordingly done well in preparing her study outline based 
on the general theme. One must only be sure to take her 
booklet for what it is rather than for what it is not. He 
who expects to find here an historical and critical review 
will be disappointed. If, however, he wishes the critical 
apparatus to help him to do his own thinking, he will 
find much to assist him. Books about as well as by Ne- 
groes have been considered. The bulletin runs to slightly 
less than a hundred octavo pages, was primarily prepared 
for individual or group study, and has the necessary ar- 
rangement for different lessons or meetings, with extensive 
bibliographical references. Mrs. Green has covered the 
ground as carefully as the case requires. Naturally one of 
the very best sections is that dealing with the work of 
her husband. 

There are of course two or three dangers that must be 
guarded against in this study of the Negro in contempo- 
rary literature. One is that in glorifying the present we 
shall lose the proper perspective of the past. A man like 
Paul Laurence Dunbar is somehow made to seem sub- 
ordinate to some later and younger writers who for the 
moment happen to have caught the popular fancy. It is 
debatable if any one of these contemporary writers has 
the taste and the versification that brought forth such 
pieces as “The Poet and H's Song,” “October,” and “Candle. 
Lightin® Time”; and already the vogue that encouraged 
them is passing. Another danger is that we shall lose 
the perspective of the future. There is in the literature 
represented by the bulletin under discussion very little 
that can be regarded as more than experimental. The books 
have collective rather than individual significance. Together 
they may serve to point the way to later and ultimate 
achievement; but there is hardly a title that will be more 
than a faint memory thirty years hence. Finally, all stu- 
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dies of what the Negro is doing in a literary way today, 
place too much emphasis on Harlem. One would hardly 
care to have the real life of the Negro in the United States 
judged by the glitter and tinsel of Lenox Avenue; and 
when the permament books written by Negroes appear, 
they will come from the great open spaces and not from 
the sidewalks of New York. Benjamin Brawley. 


NEGRO ART PLAYERS IN HARLEM 


We have with us the Negro Art Theatre Players, one- 
time amateurs, gone professional, For the next few weeks 
they are being generously featured by the management of 
the Lincoln Theatre, in the very heart of old Harlem. 

The first week they presented no other classic than “The 
Rider of Dreams” by Ridgeley Torrence. The cast, including 
Hemsley Winfield, Ardelle Mitchell Dabney, Albert W. 
Patrick and Melvina Dabney, strove earnestly, if neffectu- 
ally, to put the play across, and we, on the other side of 
the footlights, did try our very hardest to grasp the mean- 
ing of it all, but with no measure of success. 

Right here and now, I want to congratulate the Lincoln 
audience for its fine sportsmanship. After the hurly burly 
of the typical Lincoln program, the curtain rose upon 
the Negro Art Theatre Players. The play was never once 
within the grasp of the players, with the possible exception 
of Albert W. Patrick as Uncle Williams. This Lucy was 
not the fervent, bitter, brooding creature that the play- 
wright had created, but merely the scolding mother, the 
vaguely discontented wife. We did not sense the suffering 
of the woman struggling against the illusive vagaries of 
her husband’s nature, desperately determined to be honest 
at any cost. There was no poignancy, no sharp-edged emo- 
tion. We wanted to feel and we couldn't. . . . Frustration. 
... And what of Madison? What of this rider of dreams? 
Never once were we permitted to ride with him, to know 
this big, over-grown boy, to love him, to pity him, to feel 
his dream and share it. When Madison soared on the wings 
of his dream, we remained behind striving earnestly to 
understand his words which was no easy task for Hemsley 
Winfield’s enunciation is rather less than perfect. There 
was no lyrical note to the dream of Madison, which, by 
the way. was very much shorter than Torrence wrote it. 
And so, not understanding the dream, we failed to under- 
stand the Rider of Dreams, 

I have seen the play on three separate occasions and it 
can be a very moving drama, indeed. I need not criticise 
the stage direction, nor the stage “guitar” that was not a 
guitar, nor the conversion of Booker, the small son, into 
a girl, but only that we missed our emotion and a chance 
to see a very splendid characterization. 

First presented by the Hapgood Players at the Garrick 
Theatre in New York City on April 14, 1917, “The Rider 
of Dreams” won immediate acclaim and will always take 
its place in every noteworthy collection of Negro plays. 

To the Negro Art Theatre Players I can only wish better 
success in their next presentation, “Cooped Up” by Eloise 
Bibb Thompson. Eulalie Spence 


EDUCATION 

The Bureau of Education of the Department of the In- 
terior has issued a report of a survey of Negro universities 
and colleges which summarizes the following: 

“In 1917 there were 31 institutions offering college 
work, while in 1927 of the 79 institutions included in 
the survey 77 were engaged in college work. The col- 
lege enrollments in the 
31 institutions 10 years 
ago amounted to 2,132 
students, as compared 
with 17,680 attending 
the institutions  sur- 
veyed in 1927, an in- 
crease of 550 per cent. 

“The most import- 
ant advance made by 
the institutions has 
been the large increase 
in their productive en- 
dowments __ indicating 
the existence of a grow- 
ing conviction that 
higher education must 
be placed on a perma- 
nent basis through the 
provisions of stable an- 
nual income. 

“While presenting 
the exceptional prog- 
ress accomplished in 
higher education dure 
ing the past ten years 
the report also calls at- 
tention to the fact that 
the immediate need is 
more education, better 
education and higher 
education. 

“The solution of the 
problem is largely cen« 
tered in higher educa- 
tion. If more teachers 
adequately trained and 
prepared for the over- 
whelming undertaking 
of educating five million boys and girls are to be pro- 
vided the task must be done in the institutions of higher 
learning. 

“National social and economic life demands the 
training of many more professional and technical lead- 
ers. This is also a question of higher education. To 
safeguard the health of the people and of their neigh- 
bors, to instruct them in hygiene, sanitation and in 
the measures necessary to ward off disease, care for 
those that fall ill, is as essential as intellectual and 
economic development. 

“There are 3,500 physicians and surgeons in the 
United States, or approximately one physician to every 
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3,342 persons. The white race has a physician to every 
553 persons. A serious lack of dentists prevails. There 
is only one to every 10,540 inhabitants. In technical 
lines an even more pronounced shortage of trained men 
is revealed. There are in the United States only 50 
architects, 184 engineers, 145 designers, draftsmen and 
inventors, and 207 chemists. Professional and _ techni- 
cal education can be 
obtained in institutions 
of higher learning 
only.” 

The survey was made 
under the immediate 
direction of Dr. Arthur 
J. Klein, chief of the 
division of higher edu- 
cation of the bureau ot 
education, by a com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. 
William Bizzell, 
president of the Univ- 
ersity of Oklahoma; 
Dr. C. C. McCracken, 
Ohio State University; 
Dean George B. Woods, 
American — University, 
and from the staff of 
the bureau of educa- 
tion, John T. McNeely, 
assistant to the direct- 
or; Dr. Walton C. John 
and M. M. Proffitt. 

Appearing as a re- 
sult of this survey and 
a similar study made 
by the General Educa- 
tien Board is the gift 
of half-million dol- 
lars by the General 
Education Board to 
Talladega College, con- 
ditioned that the Col- 
lege itself shall raise a 
similar amount. The 
Trustees of that Insti- 
tution have already or- 
ganized a most extensive campaign, which has begun 
to meet the conditions of the gift. Talladega has one of 
the best plants of any Negro College, the same being 
valued at nearly two million dollars. The annual budget 
of the school is two hundred thousand dollars. The faculty 
numbers sixty and there are about six hundred students 
in all departments. The college is sixty-one years old. 


ART 


Heralded as the first annual contemporary exhibition of 
Negro art in California, a group of paintings, etchings, 
water colors, sculpture, pastels, photographs, and craft- 
work has been displayed in San Diego. 
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Prominent Negro artists were represented; a group of 
ten photographs by King D. Ganaway, winner of the 1921 
Wannamaker prize; etchings and scenes in color by Wil- 
liam M. Farrow; two canvasses by Henry Tanner, Also 
among the eighteen artists exhibiting was Sargent Johnson 
of Berkeley and Constance Phillips, of Los Angeles. 

The exhibit was sponsored by the Interracial Committee 
of San Diego and the Little Gallery for the purpose of 
creating “a wider interest in the work of the Negro artist 
as a contribution of American culture.” 


PLOOD RELIEF 

The following letter, received by Mrs. Mary MeLeod 
Bethune, from Mr. A. L. Schafer, Head of the American 
Red Cross relief work at West Palm Beach, Florida, indi: 
cates that further steps are being made toward rehabilita. 
tion among colored people: 

“Please accept my thanks for the copies of the ar- 
ticles which you have released, covering the relief work 
being done by the Red Cross in behalf of your people. 
These are splendidly and very accurately done. I hope 
you will have no objection to our making use of them, 
and I am taking the liberty of forwarding copies to 
Washington, because of the weight your name carries 
throughout the country. 

“T have just returned from an inspection of the camp 
set up for Negro refugees in the north end of the city. 
I am going to ask the advisory committee to go over 
the camp and give me a statement as to the facilities 
attended your people there. As far as I can see every- 
thing has been done to make things comfortable for 
these refugees. The location of the camp is the best 
in the city. It is high and well drained. There are 
able hospital facilities, also dressing stations for any 
emergencies. Water is supplied at numerous places 
throughout the camp. The furnishings in each tent 
are quite adequate, I believe, to the family’s need. An 
effort has been made to keep the jamily together and 
to have them provided with the things necessary for 
ordinary family life. Provision has been made for 
laundry purposes in a very adequate manner. Sanita- 
tion is taken care of in the best possible way. 

“I simply p.int this out in order to indicate to you 
that we are actually doing what we think is right in 
all matters pertaining to the treatment of your people.” 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 

The Harlem Committee of the New York Tuberculosis 
and Health Association, which was formed six years ago 
at the invitation of local physicians, welfare workers and 
prominent residents, is a good example of the health 
work now being carried on for Negroes. It receives almost 
its entire support from the annual Christmas Seal Sale. 

The Committee carries on an extensive program of 
health education in the community. It distributes pamph- 
lets on health to groups and individuals in an effort to 
teach the prevention of disease and the importance of good 
health. It arranges health talks and entertainments before 
schools, clubs, churches and various groups in the com- 
munity. More than 8800 persons heard these talks last 
year. Health movies are shown before various audiences 
also. 

The Committee maintains a health examinations clinic 
for children and a dental clinic for children at the offices, 
202 West 136th Street. Last year more than 2200 patients 
were treated at the dental clinic and 365 children were 
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Members of the Executive Committee of the Harlem Tuber- 
culosis and Health Committee. Left to right they are: 
Peyton F. Anderson, M.D.; Harold L. Ellis, M.D.; Lisle 
C. Carter, D.D.S.; Mrs. E. P. Roberts; Henry O. Harding, 
M.D.; Mrs. Mabel Doyle Keaton, R. N., and William J. 
Carter, M.Cp. 


given health examinations. These clinics are operated in 
order to wathch the general health of the child. 

But the service of the Committee which most directly 
reaches every resident of Harlem is the Information Ser- 
vice. Anyone may take his questions to this service. In- 
formation is free of charge because it is paid for by the 
annual sale of Christmas Seals, 


WOMEN 

Mrs. Sallie Stewart, who succeeds Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune as President of the National Association of Colored 
Women, has served for ten years in various offices of the 
organization; for two years as chairman of the Executive 
Board, four years as chairman of the Social Science Depart- 


ment, and four 


years as vice- 
presidentat 
large. Mrs. Stew- 
art has given to 
the organization 
much of its con 
structive legisla 
tion and has act 
ed as trustee olf 
the Douglass 
Home for eight 
years, She con 
ducted the drive 
for the funds t 
build the care- 
takers cottage 
which resulted 
in the raising of 
$7.000. 


Mrs. Stewart's 
ananimous elec- 
tion to the presidency of the Association emphasizes the 
tendency of the women to elevate the women who give 
actual service to the organization. 


MOVIES 

King Vidor’s search for ideal types to be cast in the 
all-Negro moving picture “Hallelujah” being produced by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has ended. The successful candi- 
dates are Daniel Haynes, now playing in Ziegfeld’s “Show 
Boat”; Honey Brewn, a dancer from the Club Harlem; 
Victoria Spivey, and Harry Gray, an employee of the 
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N. Y. Amsterdam News. Personal tests were made in Los 
Angeles, Chicago and New York besides, scores of screen 
tests were submitted from other parts of the country. Be- 
cause the picture is to have sound sequences, it was neces- 
sary for the successful candidates to have pleasing voices. 

Honey Brown was born in Chicago. She has played in 
Keep Shufflin’ and Ed Daly's Rarin’ to Go. 

Daniel Haynes is a graduate of Morris Brown University 
in Atlanta. He was Charles Gilpin’s understudy in “The 
Bottom of the Cup” and as the understudy to Julius 
Bledsoe in Show Boat, played the part during Mr. Bledsve’s 
recent illness. 

Harry Gray, though the last to be signed, was the 
first to be hailed as the perfect type for the part to which 
he was assigned. 


SEGREGATION 

The prolonged fight against the segregation of Negro 
school children in Gary, Indiana, has met its first defeat 
in the restrictive order issued by Judge Grant Crumpacker, 
of Valparaiso, Indiana. Judge Crumpacker refused to order 
the Gary school authorities to admit Negro children to the 
Emerson High School, where 1,000 students struck last 
December because of the presence of 25 Negroes. Under 
the ruling the colored children must attend the segregated 
Virginia School. Motion has been made for a new trial, 
and if this motion is denied, the case in all probability, will 
be appealed to the Supreme Court. 


A group of striking students in a Chicago High School 
returned to their desks when given the principal's ultima- 
tum of returning or being expelled. Three hundred of the 
2,300 students of the Fenger High School walked out in 
protest against the presence of 26 Negro students, most of 
whom had been recently transferred from the Morgan Park 
School. Professor Thomas E. Hill, the principal of Fenger, 
conferred with a committee of business men, representatives 
of the Board of Education and representatives of the stu- 
dents, and decided that the students return and make their 
complaints to the school authorities through a student 
committee. 


HOUSING 

Appearing as a sequel to the successful Paul Laurence 
Dunbar Apartments in New York City, building operations 
have been started on a model housing project in Chicago, 
underwritten and sponsored by Julius Rosenwald. 

Mr. E. E. Embree, president of the Ju'ius Rosenwald 
Fund describes the venture: 
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“The new buildings will provide 420 apartments with a 
tetal of 1654 rooms,” said Mr. Embree in a recent address 
before the Woman’s City Club, “The apartments will range 
i: size from two to five rooms, the great majority being 
of four rooms. The kitchens will be large enough to be 
used for dining it desired. Each apartment will have a 
bathroom with combination tub and shower. The quarters 
will be attractively decorated and equipped with modern 
features, including retrigeration. The buildings are well 
situated for schools and transportation. Developing an 
entire block of nearly five acres makes it possible to give 
a great deal of attention to central gardens which will 
occupy about 60 per cent of the entire available area. 

“The construction will cost about two million dollars 
and the iand and other expenses will run the project well 
above two and_ three-quarter millions. These excellent 
homes under good management will contribute to the health 
and the morale of the colored community.” 


SOCIAL WORK 

The National Urban League announces that three ad- 
ditional Fellowships have been added to the total number 
by the League at leading schools of social work. These 
three are the Julius Rosenwald Fund Fellowships of $1,200 
each and have been awarded to Norman R. Bolden, 
Cecil Halliburton, Wiley A. Hall. Mr. Bolden who has been 
assigned to the Graduate School of Social Administration 
of the University of Chicago is a graduate of the Univers- 
ity of Pittsburgh, B. A. 1926 and last year taught at the 
A. & T. College, Greensboro, N. C. Mr. Hall, assigned to 
the University of Pittsburgh, is a graduate of Virginia 
Union University and was a teacher for several years at 
the Armstrong High School, Richmond, Virginia, Previous 
to this time, he was in insurance work. 

Mr. Halliburton, who is assigned to the New York 
School of Social Work, is a graduate of Lincoln University, 


A. B. class of 1923. 


Charles Winter Wood, for thirty years associated with 
Tuskegee Institute, has joined the staff of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America as a field secre- 
tary for the Bureau of Colored Work. To promote more 
playgrounds, social centers and other facilties for whole- 
some recreation for colored people throughou the country 
is the aim of Mr. Wood in his new position. In other words, 
Mr. Wood is pledging himself to help Negro kiddies to 
find a playground. 
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THE NEGRO PRESS 


(Continued from Page 363) 


The criticisms dealt within this article are the na- 
tural outgrowth of development of the press. There 
is room for a great deal of improvement in the 
Negro press. Just as most of our businesses have 
far to go, but the improvement in the press, con- 
sidering its handicaps, has been little short of phe- 
nomenal. The larger and more progressive papers 
are running occasional rotogravure sections, a num- 
ber have regular picture pages, long distance tele- 
phone and telegraph service are being used in- 
creasingly to give fresher news, leased wires and 
special telephone trunk lines bring sports results 
almost on the minute of play, special articles are 
being bought, buying power and markets are be- 
ing studied and advertising service perfected ac- 
cordingly, circulation figures are being brought out 
of the clouds and put on the audited, guaranteed 
paid basis, and a more highly and specifically 
trained personnel is at work. 

Increased reader interest and reader confidence 
are giving the Negro press an independence and 
power never dreamed of by its own members or by 
its white contemporaries. How long this power will 
last, how much stronger or weaker it will become 
are matters of speculation. As long as the Negro 
society woman can read about her clubs and social 
activities only in the Negro paper, as long as the 
Negro paper is the only one in which she can see 
her picture, her neighbor's picture, read about her 
pastor's sermon, then so long will the Negro press 
have reader interest. The same holds good for 
the Negro sportsman. The news in which he is 
most interested can be found only in the pages of a 
Negro paper. It is obvious that the paper which 
studies its field carefully and exhausts every means 
of broadening and holding fast to its reader in- 
terest and reader confidence is bound up the road 
of prosperity, for reader interest and confidence 
mean advertisements and advertisements spell life. 
profits and a chance for greater service to the race. 


AN APOLOGY 


| 


The story “Buzzards” which appeared jin the 
November number of Opportunity was released 
for publication to the author, Eugene Gordon, by 
Charles S. Johnson, the former editor of Oppor- 
TUNITY. It was published in the Quill under the 
name of “Alien” and has been included by Edward 
O’Brien in his anthology of short stories for the 


year 1928. 
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THE GOLD COAST 


(Continued from Page 378) 


and his wife or wives; and to be responsible for 
the training of the women of the royal harem in 
customary ‘laws, court etiquette and public pro- 
cedure. 

You will understand that Africa being quite a 
world, I have spoken to you mostly of things of 
my own land the Gold Coast of West Africa. We 
have now begun on the hill of Achimota the Prince 
of Wales College, founded by the British Govern- 
ment at an outlay of £500,000 with an additiona! 
£50,000 annually for its maintenance—a lasting 
tribute to the unselfish motives of British gen- 
erosity. 

My meaning is better expressed in the words of 
Reverend F. W. Cobb when he says: “The central 
aim of this great educational experiment will not 
be to exploit or to Europeanize the African, but to 
enable him to stand on his feet in the higher realms 
of life. 

In like manner, the United States Government, 
through its people have and are sending assistance 
to Africa’s sons and daughters in maintaining va- 
rious institutions, such as Tuskegee and Hampton, 
for which we the Africans at home are truly grate- 
ful. 

I want to give you an African salutation in the 
Fanti Language: “Mi Da asi”, which means, “I 


Thank You.” 


WHO’S WHO 


ROY WILKINS, news editor of the Kansas City Call, 
is a graduate of the University of Minnesota, where 
he was on the staff of the Minnesota Daily. 

NANA AMOAH III, Chief of the Fanti tribe on the 
African West Coast, was educated in Europe and 
has traveled widely. He is a frequent visitor to 
America. 

R. J. BUNCHE is an instructor in government at Howard 
University. 

WILLIAM I. GIBSON is a member of the editorial staff of 
the Baltimore Afro-American, His article on Negro and 
Foreign Language Newspapers was part of a thesis 
for the degree of A. M. at Ohio State University. 


JOHN P. DAVIS, formerly in charge of publicity at Fisk 
University, is studying law this year at Harvard. 


GEORGE S. SCHUYLER, formerly editor of the Messen- 
ger, is on the staff of the Pittsburgh Courier and is 
now editor of a special feature section for over a score 
of weekly newspapers. 

BENJAMIN BRAWLEY is a professor of English at Shaw 
University. He is the author of several] books and 
often contributes to the current magazines. 


CHARLES CULLEN, well known artist, has illustrated 
several books including Countee Cullen’s “Ballad of 
the Brown Girl.” 
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Folk Songs of the Negro as Sung at Hampton, Re- 
ligious, by R. Nathaniel Dett, rev. by Kemper 
Glenn, Isa, Southern Charm, by Arna Bontemps. - May, 149 
Goin’ Home, rev. by Dorothy R. Peterson.....-. Oct., 312 
Gollock, Georgiana A., Sons of Africa, rev. by H. J. 
Green, Elizabeth Lay, The Negro in Contemporary 
American Literature, rev. by Benjamin Brawley 
Dec., 381 
Gritney People, by Emmett Kennedy, rev. by Marita 
Hamilton, Cosmo, Caste, rev. by John Davis...March, 92 
Health and Wealth, by Louis I. Dublin, rev. by Charles 
Herskovits, Melville, The American Negro, rev. by 
Home to Harlem, by Claude McKay, rev. by Herschel 
Houston, Drusilla Dunjee, The Wonderful Ethiopians 
of the Ancient Cushite Empire, rev. by Wm. Leo 


In Spite of Handicaps, by Ralph W. Bullock, rev. 


Jesse, F. Tennyson, Moonraker, rev, by Leslie Pinck- 

Johnson, Martin, Safari, rev. by Layle Lene eee July, 213 
Kennedy, Emmett, Gritney People, rev. by Marita 

Larsen, Nella, Quicksand, rev. by Edna Lou Walton 

July, 212 
Liberia—Old and New, by James Sibley and D. 


Literature, The Negro in Contemporary American, by 
Elizabeth Lay Green, rev. by Benjamin Brawley 


Dec., 381 
McCormick, Virginia, Charcoal and Chalk, rev. by 
Jan, 22 
McKay, Claude, Home to Harlem, rev. by Herschel 
Migrations: an Arabesque in Histories, by Evelyn 
Scott, rev. by Bertha MeNeill............. March, 91 
Mirsky, Prince D. S., Pushkin, rev. by Brenda Ray 
Moryck f April, 121 
Mocatta, Frances, The Forbidden Women, rev. by 
Brenda Ray Moryck Nov., 344 
Moonraker, by F. Tennyson Jesse, rev. by Leslie 
Pinckney Feb.. 53 
Nigger to Nigger, by E. C. L. Adams, rev. by George 
Occupied Haiti, by Emily Greene Balch, rev. by Ray- 
Odum, Howard W., Rainbow Round My Shoulder, rev. 
Ol Man Adam and His Chillen, by Roark Bradford, 
by Sterling A. Brown. July, 211 
Ovington, Mary White, Portraits in Color, rev. ” 
Porto Rico, by Knowlton Mixer, rev. by D. R. Peter. 
SOM Jan.. 23 
Portraits in Color, by Mary White Covington, rev. by 
Pour Une Haiti Heureuse Par L’Education, by Dantes 
Bellegrade, rev. by Rayford Logan..........! Sept. 278 
Pushkin, by Prince D. S. Mirsky, rev. by Brenda Ray 
Quicksand, by Nella Larsen, rev. by Edna Lou Walton 
July, 212 
Rainbow Round My Shoulder, by Howard Odum, rev. 
Reforging America, by Lothrop Stoddard, rev. by 
Safari, by Martin Johnson, rev. by Layle Lane. ..July, 213 
Saxon, Lyle, Father Mississippi, rev. by Nathan Ben 
Scott, Evelyn, Migrations: An Arabesque in Histories, 
Sibley, James L.. and D. Westerman, Liberia: Old and 
Sons of Africa, by Georgiana A. Gallock, rev. by H. J. 
Southern Charm, by Isa Glenn, rev. by Arna_ Bon- 
Stoddard, Lothrop, Reforging America, rev. by Devere 
Streeter, Daniel W., Camels, rev. by John F. Matheus 
Jan. 21 
The Forbidden Woman, by Frances Mocatta, rev. by 
The Walls of Jericho, by Rudolph Fisher, rev. by 
B. A. Nov.. 346 
The Wonderful Ethiopians of the Ancient Cushite 
Empire, by Drusilla Dunjee Houston, rev. by Wm. 
Thomas Paine, Prophet and Martyr of Democracy, rev. 
Vandercook, John, Black Majesty, rev. by John 
Westerman, D., and James L. Sibley, Liberia: Old and 
Woofter, T. J., Negro Problems in Cities, rev. by Ira 
Work, Monroe N., Bibliography of the Negro, rev. by 
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You Save*3” More! 


By subscribing now you protect yourself from the 
price increase for one full year. A list of the next 
few titles scheduled for publication would imme- 
diately convince you of the mer't of the Guild plan 
previous selectons had not already done 

While the supply of previous Guild successes 
lasts you may start your subseription with any you 
choose regardless of the trade prices of the titles 
desired. The duration of your membership will be 
reduced one month for each ritle chosen. 

Those who join the Guild now, al the old low 
will enjoy all the new privileges which will 


so. 


pr 


be incorporated in the Guild plan after the price 
| has been raised. 

OU must rush your sub Your book comes to you each month on the 
scription to the Literary ff regular publication date. the day the same title in 
Guild of America before its regular “trade” form is released for sale in the 
= stores. Thus vou will be read'ng tomorrow's suc- 
January first if you want t cesses today instead of waiting until you have 

save $3.00 MORE! After that 
date the subscription fee mus! A subscription to the Literary Guild of America 
is the most perfect Christmas gift. It is a tribute 


be raised to $21.00. This is your 
the to the discrimination, taste and intelligence of the 


Memberships 
are FREE! 


Mail the coupon in the corner 
of this page at once. Indicate 
in the spaces provided which 
previous Guild books you desire. 
There is no membership fee, no 
dues, assessments or postage. 


before publication, it has given its 


the year—for a single subscription fee 
of only $18. It is a simple problem in 
mathematics to figure the tremendous 
cash saving to you. 


Over 60,000 Members 


The entire membership of more than 
who 


60,000 people, as well as_ those 
join now, are to be granted still more The hooks are chosen by Carl Van 
rivileges in 1929 Doren, assisted bv Hendrick Willem 
van Loon, Elinor Wylie, Joseph Wood 

The Literary Guild offers readers Krutch and Burton Rascoe. An eminent 


the most economical plan of book buy- 


board of literary le whose opinion 
ing available in America. It delivers ata P 


you are sure to respect. 


this 


Name 
Address 
City 
Save 
you can save 
this eoupon. 
Antedate my 
send me: 

.. Happy Mountain 


last opportunity to get 
person to whom it is sent, You pay only for the books you 
twelve special editions of im receive and you pay much less i 
portant new books chosen by 7“ than full price for those. 
Carl Van Doren and his associ | ll i HW If, for any reason, you are not 
ates for the old price of $15.00 » pleased with the Guild plan you 
Every effort has been made can cancel subscription by 
to keep the price down, but it woe _ oe notice. The 
the Guild is to continue to the balance of your money {is 
issue books of the same high refunded. 
quality that it has in the past 
incorporate some startling THE LITERARY OF FWEPICE, Ive. 
new features in 1929 As ex- 55 Fifth Avenue 
amples of the Guild's ability to Dept. 64-0. M. New York City 


The Literary Guild of America, Ine., 


members TRISTRAM, vol- Dept. 64-0. M.. New York 
umes of TRADER HORN, HAPPY oe om ou may enter me as a sub 
MOUNTAIN, FRANCOIS VILLON for one year. 1 will pay you $400. on 
and POINT COUNTER POINT, the first book, and $3.00 a 
means month for five months only. You will send 
latest fiction success by Aldous Hux me one new book a month. I may cancel 


month's 


ley. As typical examples of the fine subscription by giving one 

printing and binding of all Guild notice, In this case you will charge me 

books, the members have received ~ and 

BLACK MAJESTY, AN INDIAN directly to its members’ doors, post- ° hook is chosen from list below. add. $3.00 

JOURNEY, both copiously illustrated, paid, twelve of the best books pub- ger title to the initial payment. This 

and FRANCO'S VILLON. lished in America—one each month in § {eunt Will be deducted from the balance 

of your subscription fee.) 


State.. 


$1.00—If you prefer to pay all at once 
$1.00 by sending $18.00 with 


subscription .-months and 
Ar Indian Journey 
Point Counter Point 


Trader Horn 
.Francois Villon 


Trader Horn, Vol.2 . 


| =! 
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THE SEAL OF APPROVAL 


The General Education Board, after a most careful investigation, 


has given a 


HALF MILLION DOLLARS 


towards the Endowment Fund of 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


TALLADEGA, ALABAMA, 


conditioned that the College itself shall match this gift with another 
Half Million Dollars in five years. 
This recognition and the approval of the other great Educational 


Agencies. have come as a result of a quiet efficiency, uncompromising 


standards and actual results in the field of higher education. 


“Talladega College proved to be a great surprise to me. I was not 
prepared to find an institution with buildings and equipment equal to those 
of many of our better known Northern institutions. * * * * * Talladega 
College stands as one of the foremost of the Negro Colleges, with curricula, 
teaching, buildings, and equipment fairly comparable with those of the 
standard colleges for whites in all parts of the country.”—Clarence Linton, 


Secretary of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE HAS A PLANT WORTH 
ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


A Gift Towards This Endowment Fund Represents 
A Gilt Edge Investment in Negro Welfare. 


Please mention OpporTUNITY to our Advertisers 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


Aims to develop 
demonstration 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE— 
teachers of agriculture, farm 
agents, and qualified rural leaders 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to tit young 
men and young women for business and teaching 
positions along a variety of specialized lines. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION-—Aims to train 
teachers for high schools, for intermediate and 
grammar grades, avd for primary grades 

THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Ainms to 
train teachers of home economics for high 
schools and grammar schools, and to train ef 
ficient home makers. 

THE LIBRARY SCHOOL-—-Aims to prepare for 
librarianships in schools, colleges, and branch 
city libraries 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC--Aims to meet the grow 
ing need for well-trained musicians to serve as 
teachers and to co-operate in the advancement of 
music in church, school and community. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL--Two terms of thirty 
school days each, for teachers exclusively. Grad 
uate work for those qualified. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled 
builders by instruction in building methods, field 
inanagement, building materials, trade practice, 
structural design, and principles of architecture 


Offering four-year courses leading to degree of 

Bachelor of Science in each of eight schools, 

and graduate courses in the suminer school 
leading to the Master's degree. 


\ JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
FRANK K. ROGERS, Treasurer 
GEORGE P. PHENIX, Vice Principal 
WILLIAM H. SCOVILLE, Secretary 


MILES MEMORIAL COLLEGE 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


“Higher Education, the Watch-word” 


Conveniently located on ay ~~ eg in the most 


rapidly growing city in the 
VERY HEALTHFUL 


College, Teacher-Training, High School, well 
equipped Commercial, Science and Music 
Departments 
ATHLETICS GIVEN ATTENTION 


For further information write 
THD PRESIDENT 
MILES MEMORIAL COLLEGE 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Downingtown Industrial School 


Downingtown, Chester Co., Penna. 


OPPORTUNITY fer 
TRADE TRAINING for 
BOYS AND GIRLS OVER THIRTEEN 
in 
Automechanics, Carpentry, Commercial Work 
Home Economics, Ironwork, and Welding 
under 


COLLEGE TRAINED 


J. H. N. WARING, Jr., Principa 
DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL 
Downingtown, Penna 


| 


} 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 


(Formerly The Daytona Normal and Industrial Inet.) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Located in the beautiful Halifax Country on 
the East Coast of Florida. An institution 
where opportunity is afforded for the highest 
and best in education. Offering Courses tn 


Junior COLLEGE 


Normal Training School for Teachers 
College Preparatory 
Special work offered in Commerce, Music, 
Domestic Science and Art, Agriculture and 
Carpentry. Athletics encouraged for Boys 
and Girls. Dormitory Facilities unsurpassed 
For information, write to 
MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, President 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for Trained Negroes 
in Social Work 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Gives training in every branch of teelnical Social 

Work and in addition offers special preparation for 

the special problems which confront social workers 
in Negro Communities 


For Further Information Address the Director 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A. M 


239 Auburn Avenue, Northeast Atlanta, Georgia 


Pioneer in Higher Education 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Selects for 


Specializes in training for leadership 

entrance young men of ability and promise. For 

catalogue of College and Theological Seminary 
Address The President 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Chester County 
Pennsylvania 


St. Augustine’s College 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Founded 1867 


Conducted under auspices of the Episcopal Church 


A four-year College Course is now being offered, 


including Pre-Medical and Teacher Training 
features. 
A College Preparatory Department, Training 


Schoo] for Nurses, and School for Religious and 

Social Workers are connected with the College. 
Thorough training, healthy environment, Christian 

influences. 

For Catalog and information write The Registrar, 
ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE, Ralcigh, N. C. 


Please mention Opportunity to our Advertisers 
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SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


OPPORTUNITY, “Journal of Negro Life, One 


OPPORTUNITY and THE CRISIS, One Year. . $2.50 
OPPORTUNITY, 
17 Madison Av., 
New York City. 


Enclosed please find check or money order for 


$ in payment for items checked. 
Name 


City 


NEW YORK ACADEMY | 
OF BUSINESS | 


Stenography Bookkeeping 


Typewriting Civil Service | 
447 Lenox Avenue, New York City | 


Phone: Harlem 2287 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


_ JEAN JOSEPH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL | 


PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI 

Opportunity for industrial training for peasant 
boys and girls of Haiti. The American Patrons ap 
peal for contributions for the needs of the school 
Finance—Tools—Clothing. Contributions may be sen! 
directly to Mlle. Rosna Jean Joseph, Jean Joseph 
School, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. (Supplies for school. 
are not subject to duty). 

“A Commendable Attempt”—In accordance with 
the report of Mr. W. T. B. Williams of our staff, 
I am of the opinion that Haiti is greatly in need ot 
Industrial Training for the masses of her people.— 
Robert R. Moton, Tuskegee. 

Advisory Committee: Mme. Mary McLeod Bethune. 
Pres., Natl. Fed. of Colored Clubs. Miss Eva Bowles. 
Sec., ‘for colored work of Natl. Board, Y. W. C. A 
W. T. B. Williams, Tuskegee. Dr. George E. Haynes. 
Sec., of the Committee on the Church and Race 
Relations. Executive Committee: Harriet Gibbs Mar 
shall, chairman, 229 W. 135th St., Apt. 1. Monsieur 
Leon Lamothe, Vice-Pres. Miss ‘Theodora Holly, 
Vicve-Pres. Miss Layle Lane, Treas., Mrs. S. A. Sidat 
Singh, Sec’y. Miss Maud Warfield, Sec’y. 

BE A PATRON—Associate Patrons, $1, Contribut 
ing Patrons $2, Sustaining Patrons $5, Annual Pat 
ron $100. 

MLLE. ROSINA JEAN JOSEPH, President, 
Port-Au-Prince, Haiti 


PAINE COLLEGE 


AUGUSTA. GA. 
Founded 1882 
STANDARD COLLEGE COURSE 
Normal and Hlome Economics Courses. 
A Christian School for Negroes on the Basis of 
Racial Cooperation. First Class Courses at Less 
than the Average Rate for Southern Schools. 


School 
For Freshmen, Sept. 24; For Others, Sept. 26 


For Information Address: THE DEAN | 


Nothing is Than the 
Right School for Your Son or 
Daughter 
OPPORTUNITY with this issue inaugurates 
a Special 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


INFORMATION SERVICE 
Write—Editor of OPPORTUNITY 


17 Madison Avenue New -York City 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


A Liberal Arts College of Highest Grade 
APPROVED BY GREAT EDUCATIONAL 


AGENCIES AND LEADING GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY. 


UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant worth one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 
THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN, 
Talladega C Alabama 


“The Government would be grateful 
if you would— 
SHOP EARLY 
WRAP CAREFULLY, 
and MAIL PROMPTLY 
Harry New, 
Postmaster General.” 
SUGGESTION! 
Give a year’s subscription to 
OPPORTUNITY 
“Journal of Negro Life™ for Christmas 
Send the subscription today. We will “wrap care- 
fully, address plainly and mail promptly” for 12 


months beginning with our Christmas number, oui 


November 26th. 


OPPORTUNITY, 

17 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 
Send OPPORTUNITY for 12 months to:- 


Name ...... 

and notify (her) that the magazine is sent as a 
(him) 

Christmas gift from:- 

Name 

Address 


$1.50 (check) (M. 0.) enclosed herewith. 


Please mention OpporTUNITY to our Advertisers 
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LEADING SCHOOL OF BEAUTY CULTURE HOME OF PORO TOILET PREPARATIONS 


Complete 
Dining 


Facilities | 


- 


Accommodations for Ladies and Gentlemen who seek an atmosphere of quiet refinement 
cw 


There are openings for enterprising race women to increase their earnings as PORO Agents, 
employing either their spare or full time 


| — — Write for particulars — — 


PORO COLLEGE 


4300 St. Ferdinand Ave. Annie M. Turnbo-Malone, Founder and Sole Owner 


Phene Harlem 6465 J. S. MeLEOD, Mer 


MARY LANE 


Successor to The Estate of 


J. WESLEY LANE 


Established 1910 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR and 


Prompt und. Sympathetle Service SONS of AFRICA 


Night and Day Moderate Kates 


Funeral Parlor and Chapel Free Nowhere have the Negro Kings and Chiefs 
Lady Attendant. 


112 West 133rd St., New York City of ageless Africa been portrayed. 


This unique book 


G. A. GOLLOCK 


WHEN VISITING NEW YORK CITY, | starts at the 15th Century and presents a 
ST. LUKE'S CLUB DINING ROOM 
where 90% of the distinguished visitors Decorative cover and headpiece 
gather to enjoy 
REAL HOME MADE COOKING By AARON DOUGLAS, 
in the most refined Dining Room located at famous Negro artist. 
125-27 West 130th Street | $1.50 at bookstores. 


Under the management of Mrs. Evten J. Dittarp 
Hours 8:00 A. M. to 9:30 P. N 


Service Table D'Hote or A La Gans FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


Large and small Lanquets may be arranged for, . = 
Phone Harlem 9387 .50 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


Please mention Opportunity to our Advertisers 
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THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


Organized 1910—Incorporated 1913 


17 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


“If there were no such agency as the Urban League we would have to 
organize one. Happily it exists, and is but one of many which are engaged 
in similar work in other American cities with national headquarters in | 
New York. It expresses most efficiently that gospel of neighborliness 
which we are so fond of preaching in these columns, and which in all of 
its varied forms of manifestation should have the support of people who 
think in terms of good will.”—Cuicaco EVENING Post. 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD, Chairman 
LLOYD GARRISON, Treasurer 
EUGENE KINCKLE JONES, Executive Secretary 


For A Limited Period 


1 year’s subscription to OPPORTUNITY ......31.50 
of Countee Cullen’s 
BALLAD OF THE BROWN GIRL.... $1.50 
We have a limited pumber of Countee Cullen's 
bovk on hand. Order Now! Both for $2.25 
ANOTHER SUGGESTION! 
2 year’s subscription to OPPORTUNITY in. a 
leopy of EBONY & TOPAZ, A Collectanen 
by Charles S. Johnson S00 
Our price for a limited period...) ....... .. $44.25 
1 year’s subscription to OPPORTUNITY . $150 
of EBONY & $5.00 
S450 


17 Madison Ave., 


New York City | 


AGENTS WANTED 
Sell Children’s Clothes in your locality 
YOU ARE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


Write at once for information. 


PHYLLIS FROCKS 


2438! Northwestern Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


| When in New York | 
make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 


Your stopping place 
205 W. 135th Street 
At Seventh Avenue 


Just across the street 
from Everywhere 


Telephone 
BRADHURST 1131 


Price Lowest 


Service Unsurpassed 


There are. other 
Hotels, but none so 
Good as— 


The HOTEL DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, Prop. 


Will Lease Our Dining Room to a 
Responsible Individual or Company | 


Please mention Opportunity to our Advertisers 
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FOR BOOKS 
By Negroes and About Negroes 


Consult the 
Book Purchasing Dept., 
OPPORTUNITY 


A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE 
WILL BE MADE ON ANY 
BOOK ORDER COUPLED 
WITH <A YEAR'S” SUB- 
SCRIPTION TO 
OPPORTUNITY 


Address: 
Book Purchasing Department, 
OPPORTUNITY 
17 Madison Ave.. New York City 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


OPPORTUNITY 


(Journal of Negro Life) 
WITH ITS ADDED FEATURES 
17 Madison Avenue New York City 


Enclosed please find $1.60 for a ten months’ 
new subscription to OPPORTUNITY. 


Date 


Natme 


Street 


City 


Add 20c for foreign postage. Write us 
for the latest books and publications relative 
to the Negro you desire to purchase. 


BLACK MAJESTY 
By John W. Vandercook 


Born a Negro slave—ded an Emperer. Henry 
Christophe wrested Haiti from Napoleon and ruled 
it with an iron hand. “A gorgeous tale, by all means 
read Herald Tribune. $2.50 


By Countee Cullen 


COLOR 


A poet who has contributed to this age some of 
its loveliest lyric poetry. “His art has none of the 
shallow facility of the man whom civilization has 
impoverished.”—London Times. $2.00 


COPPER SUN 


This second volume of verse re-afirms the univers- 
al critical approval of his initial volume. $2.00 | 


BALLAD of the 
BROWN GIRL 


The only form in which Mr. Cullen's first signifi- 
cant poem may be obtained. $2.00 


By Claude McKay 


HOME TO HARLEM 


A Negro’s own story of “Nigger Heaven.” “It is 
the real stuff, the low-down on Harlem, the dope from 
the inside. Read it and live through an illusion of 
reality."—N. Y. Times. $2.50 


This new novel, a story of Negro life in the old 


port of Marseilles, will be published in the spring. 
Watch for it. $2.50 


OPPORTUNITY, 


17 Madison Avenue. 
New York City. 


Gentlemen:- Please send me copies of the books 


checked. 


Name ...... 


Please mention Opportunity to our Advertisers 
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LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL 


“This is the longest, serious poem of sustained and fine literary quality that the American Negro has produced. 
... Te has set forth a great drama with restraint and beauty."—Dr. W. E. B. DuBois in “The Crisis”. 


Here is Your Christmas Book at Last! 
TOUSSAINT LYOUVERTURE 


A Dramatic History in Five Parts 


By LESLIE —* HILL 
1.50 


“The play is historically interesting the characters are 
strongly and clearly outlined. ... The introduction of the voodoo cult 
is skillfully done... . Toussaint is consistent and good . The end 
is dramatic.”’—-Miss Agnes Kepplier. 


“Let me congratulate you on the way you have handled your 


material.”"—Dr. Carl Kelsey. 


“In my opinion you have done a great piece of work.”’—Dr. James 


Hardy Dillard. 


It is a noble bit of literature and of human experience."—Dr. E. 


W. Muet, President of Bucknell College. 

“It is only too evident that you have written a stirring. strinkingly 
beautiful, and a very sympathetic work.” -Arthur Ruff Fauset. 

“I believe it will entice and hold the reader to the finish.”—Dr. 
Robert T. Kerlin. 

“You have done a beautiful and noble piece of work that should 
live on and find its place among other real achievements.”’—John Mills 
Gilbert. 

“The fine thing about the book is the ease, the sureness with which 
Mr. Hill handles his blank verse. .. . The sheer beauty of the verse 
is as gripping as the story.”-—-Alice Dunbar Nelson in “The Washing- 
ton Eagle.” 

“You have caught the vision of Shakespesre both in spirit) and 
in expression, and IL really believe that you have made a literary 
mastrpiece.’—Dr. Wm. M. Straughn, President, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mansfield, Pa. 

“Mr. Hill is without a doubt practically aware of the poet's high 
calling.”—Countee Cullen in “Opportanity.” 

“Toussaint’s seliloquy reveals the depths of his seul. Truly it is a 
book that both the white and black races should read. 
School Journal. 

“This book is a distinet contribution to American literature .. . 
Jor me, it is the ‘Opener’ fer the adequate portrayal of the stirring 
history of the Negro.’ Miss Nellie R. Bright in “Black Opals.” 


Pennsylvania 


| 


East India Hair Grower 
IF USED REGULARLY 


Also 
Vitality 


Falling 


Will Promote 
a Full Growth 
Restore | AMERICAN FRIENDS’ SERVICE COMMITTEE 


the Strength, 


bothered with 


Dandruff, Itch- 
ing Scalp, or 
any Hair 
Trouble, we 
want to you to 
try a jar of By 


| | The American Inter-Racial 


Peace Committee 


4 National Organization Sponsored by the 


| Devoted to 


and | | PEACE UNDERSTANDING — GOOD WILL 


a” te | | and COOPERATION — Between Races and Nations 
HAIR. Is | | 20 SOUTH nd PuILADEL PHIA, PA 
| 

HAIR ALICE DUNBAR-NELSON, Executive Secretary 

GROWER Write for Program and Literature 


If you are 7 


Hair. 


CINCINNATI COLORED CITIZENS 


MME. S.D.LYONS 
Hair Grower. 


The remedy contains medical properties that go to 
the roots of the hair, stimulates the skin, helping 
nature to do its work. Leaves the hair soft and 
silky. Perfumed with a balm of a thousand flowers. 
The best known remedy for Heavy and Beautiful 
Black Eyebrows, also restores Gray Hair to its 
Natural Color. Can be used with Hot Iron for 
straightening. 


Price Sent by Mall 50c. 


AGENT’S OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 Shampoo, 
1 Pressing Oil, 1 Face Cream and Directions 
for Selling, $2.00. 25c Extra for Postage. 


S. D. Lyons, 316 N. Central Ave., Oklahoma City, Ok. 


Postage 10c. 


East India 


W. P. DaBNney 


The book that causes such comment. 
The book in largest libraries. Second 
and last edition nearly exhausted. 
Send now or you may be too late. 


Post paid. $3.25 


Dabney Publishing Company 
412 McAllister Street, Cincir.nati, Ohio 


Please mention Opportunity to our Advertisers 
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A. 


The 


OPPORTUNITY 


of a Life Time 
— 


INVESTMENT 
EDUCATION 
PROTECTION 
SERVICE 
COMFORT 


All found in a policy of the 


North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


DURHAM, N. C. 


C. C, SPAULDING, President 


| takes pleasure in 


mittance to the 


|| to hundreds of its 
policyholders 


|} the Superior Three- 
in-One insurance 


of Va., Inc., 


announcing its ad- 


State of New Jer- 
sey. This will afford 


who have moved 
from Virginia, as 
well as other friends 
and the public in 
New Jersey, the op- 
portunity to secure 


contract issued by 


this corporation, Home Office Group: 
which provides for 525-7-9 N. 2nd St. 

One Small Premium, Richmond, Va. 
protection against sickness, Disabilityand Death. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY 


of Virginia, Inc. 


Home Office: 
525-7-9 N. Second St., Richmond, Va. 


Operating in —— District of Columbia 
New Jersey 


Insures Against Accident and Death 


PHONES HAR LeM| tise 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


Dobbins Coal 


LEO A. DOBBINS, Preswent 


2215 MADISON AVENUE 


SERVICE 


<n ae We have been serving Consumers in Harlem for the ra 
fn ' | Past Forty Years and Take Pride in Our Reputation for a 

RELIABILITY and SATISFACTION to CUSTOMERS “4 
In appreciation for the patronage of the Colored people 
of Harlem we have engaged the services of Mr. Maceo 
A. Thomas who has been with us for over three years, 
and this year have engaged Mr. Malcolm Cotton as 


assistant to Mr. Thomas. 


138th ST. and HARLEM RIVER 


COURTESY 


Our Representatives are at Your Service Always 


Mr. Maceo A. Thomas 


Mr. Malcolm Cotton 


- 


Please mention Opportunity to our Advertisers 
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A SPECIAL OFFER TO YOU! 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING! 
A handsomely bound copy of WHOS WHO IN COLORED 


AMERICA $10.00 
Two years subscription to “OPPORTUNITY” 3.00 
$13.00 

Price to you for a limited period of time $10.00 


Send $5.00 with this ad and pay the balance of $5.00 upon receipt 
of a handsomely bound copy of WHO’S WHO IN COLORED AMERICA 
and acknowledgment for your subscription from “OPPORTUNITY”. 


ORDER TODAY! 


WHO’S WHO IN COLORED AMERICA CORPORATION, 1133 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen:- 
Enclosed find Fe caghend A for $5.00. Send book and magazine to 


Upon receipt of the book and acknowledgment from “OPPORTUNITY”, Journal 
of Negro Life, I will pay the balance of $5.00. 


THE CRISIS 


A Record of The Darker Races 


The Crisis Magazine 


Read WRITE US TODAY! 


EXTRA MONEY BY SELLING 


THE “OPPORTUNITY” 
FACT-FINDING, FACT-TELLING Journal of Negro Life 
MAGAZINE 
Write today for our “Terms to Agents”, 
15c the Copy $1.50 the Year 


STUDENTS AT SCHOOL MAY EARN 


Business Manager, OPPORTUNITY 
69 Fifth Avenue New York City 17 Madison Ave., New York City 


DR. WRIGHT'S 


SANITARIUM AND MATERNITY HOME 


Maternity and Surgical Cases 


REASONABLE RATES 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


THOMAS H. WRIGHT, M. D. 


A Private Hospital for the Treatment of Medical 


768 Hight St. Newark, N. J. 


NEAR CLINTON AVE. PHONE MITCHELL 1345 
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